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A very important half-second, 


thoug h. As anyone whose li fe 


AA, air bag will gladly tell 


has been saved by an 





you. * But while the lifesaving benefits 
of air bags are well-known, what isn’t well- 


known is that many components of an air 


Some Benelits 





wear. They're all made from plastic. * And 
look around the grocery store. You'll see 
plastic wraps and trays that keep food both 
fresh and safe; convenient, lightweight plastic 
bottles that are shatter-resistant. * But 


plastic protects more than people. It helps 


protect the earth, literally. Plastic geotextile 


Of Plastic Last 


For Only Half A Second. 


hag system, not to mention the hag itself, 
are all made of plastic. * Of course, when 
you look: at plastic, you'll see some other 
= saapcsetaee things it helps make safe. Like 
packaging that keeps medical equipment 


eS ; ; sterile. And helps keep harmful medicines 








S = < ‘out of the: hands of our children. * Look at 


a the protective clothing firemen wear, The 


i es sno ees wear Soe 


fabrics protect beachfront land from erosion 









and encourage plant growth. * To learn pees 
about how plastic makes a world of difles. 
ence in our lives, just call 1-800-94-PLASTIC : 
ext. 11 (947-5278), 4 the American | 


Plastics Council will send-you a free bookle 





A luxury sedan so unique, 
its capable of thought. 





iaravirgemeeme Now theres a luxury sedan computer, an automotive first. Turn on the wind- 
that thinks like a human. By using the same kind shield wipers when it rains, and the climate control 
of processes that let you make choices and solve knows to automatically turn on just enough air 
puzzles, the Mazda 929 can conditioning to dehumidify the interior. Or park 
anticipate many things you in the sunlight, and an available solar-powered ven- 
want to do. And then do them tilation system knows to activate fans to help cool 


for you. # Drive up a steep hill, for the cabin.% So while you'll certainly 


instance, and you'll find that the 929 appreciate the 929 V6 power, its sculpted 





cruise control maintains a steady speed Ait bags are standard for both shape, and luxuries such as the avail- 
driver and front passenger. 


Also standard is a computer- 

without annoying and unwanted shifts— controlled Anti-lock Brake able leather trim* what you may like 
System to help you keep con- 
trol during hard braking. And 

thanks to its advanced “fuzzy logic” that’ a comforting thought most is the way this car thinks. 





feqUst Fr ELS RIGHT. 





Standard features include a Preferred Maintenance Plan, covering deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” limited warranty. For details on 
all scheduled maintenance for 15 months or 15,000 miles. 24-hour these plans see your dealer. For a free brochure on the 929 or any 
Roadside Assistance Program. And a 36-month/50000-mile, no- new Mazda, call 1-800-639-1000 


*Seats upholstered in leather except for back side of front seats, bottom cushion side panels, and other minor areas. © 1992 Mazda Motor of America, Ir 
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WORLD: The message of peace by many, 
marred by the fringe few 





NATION: Not ina 
hurry... yet 


52 COVER: Reformation for Christian Women 
The Church of England voted for women priests last week. 
But with Catholicism and Orthodoxy resisting any change, 
feminism is religion's most vexing issue. 


24 THE TRANSITION: What Can He Do? 
Clinton vows to spur the economy first and cut the deficit later 
27 The Political Interest An economic security council? 

28 Clinton's People Advisers Bruce Lindsey and Robert Reich 
31 Washington Some helpful tips for the First Family-elect 
34 POLICY: The Big Shift in Science 

Clinton will aim research dollars at society’s problems 

38 BUSINESS: The Unfriendly Skies 

U.S. airlines protest a foreign competitor's plans 

48 GERMANY: Foreigners, Go Home! 

A wave of racism and violence brings back ugly memories 

S50 TRADE: The Grapes of Wrath 

Who's right in the squabble over a hill of beans? 

51 AMERICA ABROAD: Why They Backed Bush 

For U.S. President, world leaders prefer the devil they know 
59 HEALTH: Where There’s Smoke... 

The war on cigarettes catches fire in Europe and Asia 

60 BEHAVIOR: Kids Who Kill Parents 

Severe child abuse is often the triggering factor 

62 TECHNOLOGY: Raking In the Chips 

The U.S. semiconductor industry rises from the dead 

64 CINEMA: Malcolm X Without the Fire 

Spike Lee’s much hyped film is a tepid, reverent biography 
66 Spike Speaks The director on Malcolm's real-life legacy 


REVIEWS 


CINEMA Coppola does Dracula as a luscious, infernal romance 71 
BOOKS Anne Rice takes a campy, vampy view of vampires ..... 71 
THEATER Angels in America is a dazzling AIDS CPiC «.........+-00000 
MUSIC It’s lonely at the top, says a downbeat album by R.E.M. 
OPERA McTeague brashly heralds a new American wave se 
SNOT TANS eae reas SS ee 
COVER: Photograph for Time by Dennis Chalkin 
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SCIENCE: Perfect 
pitch 


SOCIETY: There goes 
the judge 


BUSINESS: eres 








































































52 Who belongs at the altar? A nun leading worship 


67 VIDEO: New Hope for VCR Illiterates 
Helpful devices are trying to cure the videotaping blues 


68 music: The British Are Coming, Again 
Transatlantic musicians rekindle the sound of American soul 
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Marta goes to bed 
hungry every night. 

When Marta goes to bed hungry, 
there's not much hope she can forget 
all the bad things that have happened 
to her. 

But with your help, there is hope. 

Through our sponsorship program, 
youcan help provide a hungry child 
with nourishing food, clothing, health 
care, and schooling. And all it costs is 
just $21 amonth. 

And remember, when you help you'll 
be doing more than nourishing a frail 
little body. You'll also be nourishing 
a mind. 


PessseseCc seeeee88 
Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. TIIM2, Richmond, Va.23220USA 


I wish to sponsor a [) boy, irl, in 
Asia, ©) Latin America, © Middle East, 
Africa, C) USA, © Greatest Need. 


1 will give $21 a month ($252 a year). 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year O, the 
first month | Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture. 


T can’t sponsor, but will help $ 
Please send me further information 


war 7 


Check () Am. Express © MasterCard © Visa 
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1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


Needy Children Since 1964 


US gifts are fully tax deductible 
Anoual financial statements are available on request 1 
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Worry about Congress, 
not the presidency. 


Charles E. Bradford 
Wyomissing, Pa. 
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LONG 
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AS A HAPPY CONSEQUENCE OF THE BUSH- 
Clinton-Perot triangle in the presiden- 





tial election [Cover Srories, Nov. 2], 
U.S. voters have enjoyed the rare experi- 
ence of real democracy instead of being 
forced into the usual choice of one of two 
alternatives that results in a four-year 
partisan dictatorship. 
Paul Bouchard 
Quebec 


DURING THE COURSE OF THE PAST FEW 
months, we have all watched the candi- 
dates fumbling over themselves as they 
pointed out one another’s weaknesses. 
Everyone in the U.S. knows that no indi- 
vidual candidate possesses the knowl- 
edge or experience to be the best at ev- 
erything. Perhaps all three could be put 
to work: Bush will handle foreign af- 
fairs, Perot business and Clinton social 
services. 

The presidency requires someone 
with the experience and knowledge to 
hire good people to administrate. Man- 
agement is not the use of power or dicta- 
torial behavior; it is the manipulation of 
resources to achieve a goal. 

Bruce Braskich 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 














THE POPULAR BELIEF, EVEN AMONG 
those who should know better, is that if 
we could elect a good President, he 
would cure the economy and thus pro- 
vide jobs. There is no basis for this be- 
lief. In different times and under differ- 
ent conditions, even Franklin Roosevelt 
couldn't have done anything. 

Only Congress can accomplish 
change in the economy. The President 
has very little influence on the Con- 
gress, which is incapable of action be- 
cause its members will do nothing to 
jeopardize re-election. The problem 
starts way down in local party politics. 
At that level, voters are given no choice. 
How many times have you seen a ballot 
asking you to vote for four, and then 
only four names are listed? How many 
times do the Republicans or Democrats 
come up with a good, capable candidate 
to run against the local longtime in- 
cumbent? Worry about Congress, not 
the presidency. 

Charles E.. Bradford 
Wyomissing, Pa. 


THANK GOD THE U.S. ELECTION HAS 
come to an end and we will finally be 
able to turn our attention to other topics. 
You may, however, give us one more ar- 
ticle on the subject: How to Change the 
Election System So That We Do Not 
Have to Read About It for One Whole 
Year Out of Four! 
Rafiq A. Tschannen 
Bangkok 


Free Trade Across the Atlantic 


CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER MADE AN EX- 
cellent suggestion in “Go West, Old 
Man” [Essay, Nov. 2] by proposing that 
an intercontinental free-trade zone be 
established between Europe and North 
America. Such an arrangement would 
create a healthy, open trading environ- 
ment. But if the industrialized coun- 
tries do create this type of economic alli- 
ance, they will need to be sensitive to the 
plight of Third World nations, which 
will inevitably be looking northward 
with an increased amount of envy and 
paranoia. If a transatlantic free-trade 
area is eventually set up, let us hope that 
its member nations use their new eco- 
nomic leverage to help nonindustrial- 
ized countries in the struggle to create 
decent lives for their people. 

Joshua A. Miller 

Middlebury, Vt. 
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The mysterious stone figu res of Easter Island stand as 
tallas 05 feet, and weigh as much as 400 tons 
Although they bok very much alike, archeological data 
suggests that the statues represent important indit iduals 


who were deified after their deaths 


Has Your Insurance Company Forgotten 
That Groups Are Made Ub Of Individuals? 


From the way many insurance companies design their group insurance plans, 
you might think that every person has exactly the same needs. No matter what their 
stage in life. 

At the Mutual of Omaha Companies, however, we look at groupsa little 
differently. We focus on individual needs. And we design our insurance accordingly. 

Our group insurance offers a tailored approach that allows it to evolve and 
change as an individual's needs do. Even though that individual is part ofa group. 

Our approach draws from our full line of medical, life, disability, dental, and 
retirement plans. It not only covers those things in life that are predictable. But it 
also prepares for the unexpected, and it lets you keep an eye on costs. 

It'san approach that seems only natural from a company 


with a history of concern for our changing world. A history 





that's taught us to look beyond the obvious to find the 
7 wii * ra * 
individual differences that make a group unique. Murua” Omana 
Companies 


Protecting You InWays No One Ever Chought Of Before: 












Make the gift of fitness a family tradition with a NordicTrack* skier. 


The best way to show you care ts by giving the you keep the weight off, mcrease your cardiovascular 





gift of health and fitness with a NordicTrack skier condition and raise your energy level. And all it takes ts 





ry 20m i ec e mr 
Nordic Track skiers work both your upper and 20 minutes a day, three times a week 





lower body, unlike most machines which only work 






Discover how to make your wishes for 






your lower body. So you burn more calories than 





you would on machines that work your lower health and happiness come truce, 


Call NordicTrack today. 





body — up to 1,100 calories per hour according to 






fitness experts. You'll also raise your metabolism so 









Models priced from $299" to $1,299 





FREE VIDEO and Brochure 
1-800-328-5888 Ext. 376L2 
or write: Nordic Track, Dept. 376L2 

104 Peavey Road, Chaska, MN 55318 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE’ 


A QUANTUM LEAP FORWARD FROM ELECTRIC BLANKETS 


he Sunbeam Bedwarmer elevates sleeping comfort to the 

highest level ever. It warms you faster, more efficiently 

#) because it fits under your bottom sheet — not over your body like 

an electric blanket. Here's the big difference: Its exclusive 

Personal Monitoring (PM) System™ acts like hundreds of tiny 

thermostats to sense — and satisfy — the individual warmth 

requirements of each square inch of you. If your toes are icy and 

your upper body is toasty, PM will actually generate more heat 

under your toes, less under your upper body. As you shift, PM 

shifts with you to keep delivering warmth where you need it. Its three graduated warming 
zones bring more heat to your body's lower third, less to your middle third, none to your upper 
third — the way you naturally like it. Lighted controls allow you to set your desired heat level. 
Machine washable. UL Listed. Mfr.'s 5 yr. Itd. 

warranty. Fitted sizes; Twin $59.95 #3880, 

Full $79.95 #3890, 

Queen (dual controls) 

$99.95 #3900, King 
(dual controls) 
$129.95 #3910. 


30- day 
in-home irial 

















1. Heatless Zone 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® “cuir: 900-872-5200 


24 HRS. A DAY 


* DEPT. TMER692; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, OH a 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: | 


3. Warmest Zone 


2. Moderate Heat Zone 





*No risk 30-day retu 

*Most orders ship within 4 
*Credit Card orders billed « 
| *We will not sell or rent your name to anyone! 


«Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, 
dept. code, and quantity of each tem 

«Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) 
make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 

«For MasterCard, Visa and American Express, include your full 
@ccoun! number, expiration date and signature. 


Canadian residents, we can onty accept telephone orders. 
THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 1962 PS ADVERTISEMENT 
6 TIME, NOVEMBER 23, 1992 


8 of receipt 
upon shipment 





$50.01 to $70....$ 8.95 $100.01 to $150....$ 14.95 
$70.01 to $100..$11.95 $150.01 to $200.....$ 16.95 


UPS shipping, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery 








Peck, Peck, Peck 


FINALLY, THE TRUTH IS OUT ABOUT THE 
paltry, | mean poultry, jobs Bill Clinton 
created in Arkansas [Busrness, Oct. 26]. 
Are his constituents better off today 
than they were four years ago? No! 
Those who work in Arkansas chicken 
plants have become crippled and finan- 
cially strapped. Americans won't have 
to worry about paying higher taxes with 
incomes like those of the poultry work- 
ers—somewhere near the poverty level. 
Eileen L. Dudich 
Naperville, Ill. 


WE AT TYSON FOODS WERE APPALLED AT 
your story “Arkansas Pecking Order.” 
As in any other industry, we in the 
world of poultry have both good and bad 
companies. Tyson is the best. Not only 
are we the technological leader, we also 
provide top-of-the-scale wages and 
benefits unequaled in the industry. In 
the case of this article, any attempt at 
balanced reporting seems to have been 
hidden in favor of an effort to incite rath- 
er than inform. 

You reported that Carol Tucker 
Foreman is the sister of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Arkansas. But it would have 
been even more interesting to note that 
she is also the wife of an official of the 
United Food and Commercial Workers 
Union [whose membership includes 
those who work in the poultry plants]. 
Also you made it sound as if Tyson 
Foods were the recipient of preferential 
treatment in getting tax breaks for the 
expansion of its plants and work force. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Tyson Foods has received no preferen- 
tial treatment, either from the Governor 
or the Arkansas state legislature. As we 
have grown, the company has tried to ef- 
fectively use existing programs that are 
very similar to the incentive programs 
of other states. 

At Tyson, we are proud of our team 
of 22,000 Arkansas residents. They all 
work hard and they diligently endeavor 
to produce the highest-quality products 
in the world. To have their world por- 
trayed in such a negative, one-sided 
fashion is just plain wrong. 

Don Tyson, Chairman 
Tyson Foods, Inc. 
Springdale, Ark. 


IT IS REVOLTING TO THINK THAT POUL- 
try workers labor under such inhuman, 
disgusting conditions for such ridicu- 
lous wages and then become crippled to 
boot. | have the strongest impulse to 
move to Arkansas to become an advyo- 
cate for these poor suffering people. 
Judith Moriarty 
Franklin, Pa. 





TO THREE GENERATIONS...DEATH HAD A NAME. 
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” Leather, airbag, anti-lock brakes... 
{could've spent thousands more, 


But why?” 
The New Bonneville. 


Get behind the whee! of the new Pontiac Bonneville’ 
and the answer's clear. Especiallywhen you get the 

handling of its 4-whee! independent suspension 

and the power of its smooth 3.8 liter engine. 

There's even standard anti-lock brakes, a stan- 

dard airbag and rich, available leather seating 

areas. Put Bonneville up against Lexus or BMW. 

With Bonneville at least $10,000 ta $15,000 less, as 

there's no question where real driving excitement \+ | = @) Gi 
resides. At your Pontiac dealer, of course. \VAWE aINTIAG EXCITEMENT, 


(see your dealer for terms of this limited warranty) plus 24-hour Roadside Assistance. 
Buckle Up, America! (1992 6M Corp. Al rights reserved. 


i “Based on 1992 MSRP of Lexus S400, BMW 5 and 7 Series. Level of equipment varies. 
extensive 
Cail toll free 1-800-762-4900 for more product information and dealer locations. 


= PONTIAC CARES. .. with an 




















Great Event: The Year 2000 


IN YOUR ISSUE ABOUT WHAT TO EXPECT 
in the new millennium [Sperctat Issue, 
Fall 1992], | wish that you would have 
addressed the U.S. political scene of the 
future. What do the futurists predict in 
legislation, or how might our political 
system evolve? Should positive changes 
by government not occur, might we 
have more co-op communities such as 
the one you described in “Looking For- 
ward to the Past’? Perhaps these com- 
munities will utilize technological ad- 
vances to be self-sustaining: grow their 
own food and use networked computers 
to perform tasks for outside companies. 
They would be isolated from conven- 
tional towns and cities, thus filtering out 
the many social ills of today. If this mi- 
crocosm of managed society works, 
would it not be replicated by others and 
perhaps serve as a model for our politi- 
cians as well? 
Morris Adato 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


YOUR FUTURISTIC ISSUE BRIMMED WITH 
imagination in all areas but one, free- 
dom. It seems few have learned that the 
goose that lays all the technological 
golden eggs is freedom. No wonderful 
and delightful technological concepts 
and inventions will take place unless 
government backs off. The U.S. is more 
rapidly than ever heading into a “fasi- 
commie” version of socialism that will 
take the world back into the Dark Ages. 

David Michael Myers 

Martinsburg, W. Va. 


DISINTEGRATING FAMILIES, ENVIRON- 
mental Armageddon, too many people— 
all are reminiscent of the predictions of 
doomsayers of the '50s, when we prac- 
ticed and prepared to survive the “inev- 
itable” nuclear war. ‘The human spirit is 
too indomitable to succumb. There are 
plenty of resources on this earth. We 
just need to manage, not misuse, them. 
Kevin Clawson 
Fairport, N.Y. 


TIME’S VARIOUS TOP-10 LISTS REVEALED 
your staffs Eurocentric view of the 
world and ignorance of Oriental cul- 
tures. The selection of Genghis Khan as 
one of the worst villains is an insult to 
the Chinese people, as he was the found- 
ing father of one of the glorious periods 
in Chinese history: the Yuan Dynasty. 
Steve Chiang 

State College, Pa. 


ISAAC NEWTON SHOULD BE NEAR THE 
top of any list of great people. Without 
Michelangelo, we would still have Rem- 
brandt; without Mozart, we would still 








have Beethoven; but without Newton, 

we wouldn’t have had much of modern 
physics and mathematics. 

Samuel R. Farrah 

Gainesville, Fla. 


THE ARTICLE “TOO MANY PEOPLE’ IS 
surely one of the finest expositions of 
the world’s population problem ever 
written. But | would squeeze in one ad- 
ditional fact. Last winter's U.N. alterna- 
tive long-range population projections 
show that a seemingly innocuous global 
fertility average of 2.5 children per 
woman would produce a world of 28 bil- 
lion people by the year 2150. The re- 
placement level must be reduced to 2.06 
per woman to achieve population stabil- 
ity at 11.5 billion. There must be aware- 
ness to stop at two children. 
John R. Bermingham, President 
Colorado Population Coalition 
Denver, Colo. 


MAYBE YOU SHOULD TAKE ANOTHER 
look at your chart “1,000 Years at a 
Glance.” Only one woman, Sandra Day 
O'Connor, made your time line. Even 
Madame Marie Curie lost her top billing, 
and is now just one of “he Curies” who 
discovered radium, What about Rachel 
Carson and the book Silent Spring, 
which began the environmental move- 
ment? You seem to have viewed history 
with a blind eye toward women’s contri- 
butions over the past 1,000 years. More 
females could easily have been included. 
I predict that beyond the year 2000 
women like myself and our daughters 
will not abide this male vision of history. 

Mary C. Berry 

Milford, Ohio 


1AM A 23-YEAR-OLD AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
male who became very disturbed as | 
read your time line ‘1,000 Years at 
a Glance.” It looks as if people of 
African descent were totally forgotten 
in Time's recap of the past thousand 


years or so, except for having been con- | 


quered in the 1880s and freed from 
slavery in 1862, both roles being inferi- 
or and oppressive. This narrow view 
perpetuates racism and furthers the 


| idea of European white male domi- 


nance over the past millennium. 
Anton O. Jones 
Quartz Hill, Calif. 


1 CAN'T BELIEVE THAT YOUR TIME LINE 
included the publication of Marx and 
Engels’ Communist Manifesto but omit- 
ted Adam Smith's The Wealth of Nations 
and John Locke's Second Treatise of Gov- 
ernment. One cannot comprehend the 
modern Western world without under- 
standing the regime of political and eco- 
nomic freedom laid out by Locke and 








Smith. Fortunately, Marx’s nightmare 

world has largely passed, while Locke's 
and Smith's liberalism endures. 

David D. Boaz 

Washington 


IN THE ARTICLE ON THE FUTURE OF 
learning, | was given credit for having 
coined the term “knowledge naviga- 
tion.” Regrettably, | cannot take credit 
for creating it. I believe it was first used 
by John Sculley of Apple Computer, Inc. 
James B. Dezell, Jr. 

Atlanta 


TOUGH DECISIONS NEED TO BE MADE IF 

our human and natural resources are to 

be well used in the coming millennium. 

At the heart of it all is planning a better 
future for our children. 

Gordon E. Van Hooft 

Albany, N.Y. 





Now If We Only Knew Why 
a es sed the 


After perusing our 
report onthe 
discovery of the 
5,300-year-old 
Iceman [CovER 
Srories, Oct. 26], 


article a fascinating bit of history, but 
Time modestly failed to take credit 

for answering a philosophical 

question nearly as old as the ancient 
wanderer himself. Since the Iceman 
was seen initially byforensicsexpert 
Dr. Rainer Henn and then later by 
archaeologist Markus Egg, we at last 
know which came first..." 


Wrote Simpson: “Not only was your 
| 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
‘TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 
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CARLTON IS LOWEST 








} mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine 
Lowest of all brands: Ultra Carlton: less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 
less than 0.05 mg. nicotine av, per cigarette hy FTC method 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


© The American Tobacco Co. 1992. 
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A call for change 


Well, it's over. The shouting and the frenzy have died and the media 
circus has gone dark. The seemingly hourly polls taking the pulse 
of the nation will no longer prompt pundits to wax eloquent over 
the deep significance of the latest numbers. 

The United States has a new president. And, in essence, a 
new Congress with more than 100 seats filled by newcomers to 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 

If nothing else came through in the recent elections, one 
unavoidable fact seems clear. The people want no more of politics 
as usual—no more of the inaction and ineffectiveness of Congress 
and the Administration butting heads. It's time to move forward. 

As we see it, the nation’s new team of policymakers already 
has a lengthy list of things to do to get the country moving again. 

To mention just a few: 

@ Reduce the deficit and balance the budget. 

@ Restore economic confidence with long-term consistent 
policies for growth, not with knee-jerk programs that produce only 
short-term benefits. 

@ Reduce the size of government by reexamining all govern- 
ment programs, eliminating those that have been rendered unnec- 
essary with the passage of time. 

@ Reduce the amount of special-interest legislation that 
plagues and pressures the Congress into adding crippling amend- 
ments to otherwise acceptable legislation. 


@ Overhaul the nation’s tax policies into a clear, concise and 
equitable tax code that will encourage businesses and individuals 


to save and invest and spur economic growth. And leave those pol- 
icies in place for a reasonable amount of time to provide stability 
and rebuild investors’ confidence. 

@ Establish a consistent, even-handed foreign policy that is 
based on enlightened, long-term self-interest. 

® Do not pass legislation or issue regulations that would 
inhibit free trade and thus deny the nation participation in future 
world economic growth. 

@ Consider economic impacts when debating legislation by 
using cost/benefit analysis and let the American consumer know 
the full cost of regulation. 

@ Work for all the people and the nation as a whole. 

That's not the complete list, but these are some of the more 
important issues our lawmakers will have to consider. In the weeks 
ahead, we will be discussing these and other matters of impor- 
tance in these 

As the list implies, the nation has some serious, but solvable 
problems. The slate is clean for the new Congress and the Admin- 
istration to make their own historical imprint. We hope it makes 
good reading for the generations ahead. 


Mobil 








FROM THE PUBLISHER 


OMETIMES AN ISSUE THAT HAS BEEN SIMMERING FOR 

years comes into sharp focus. This autumn the role 

that women play in the church is causing turmoil in 

two large, parallel denominations, the Church of Eng- 
land and the Roman Catholic 
Church. Last week Anglicans voted 
to ordain women as priests, and this 
week American Catholic bishops 
meet in Washington to discuss a 
pastoral letter on women’s partici- 
pation in the faith. 

John Moody, our Rome bureau 
chief, covered the Vatican for this 
week's story and found it a compli- 
cated test of wills. “Approaching the 
Vatican is in itself an exercise in di- 
plomacy. The Pope's urbane and 











practiced spokesman, Joaquin Na- Moody and friend inane out St. Peter’s ieadia 


varro-Valls, initially considered our 
questions. After that came various monsignors who act as 
buffers for the Cardinals.’ Moody came to realize that the Vat- 
ican does not act quickly, when it comes to either social 
change or the needs of weekly journalism, He notes, “They 
have been at it for 2,000 years and know the art of prevailing 
through patience.” Moody found the Vatican an austere 
world, but, he adds, “every so often I was struck by the odd 
17th century original oil in a hallway.” 

For Los Angeles bureau chief Jordan Bonfante, the story 
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had a nostalgic resonance. Bonfante was assigned to Rome 
in 1978 when, he remembers, “I covered three Popes in a 
single year: Paul VI, who died in August; John Paul I, who 
lived only 34 days; and John Paul Il, the current Pontiff. I 
came to regard the Vatican as a second country we had to 
cover on a daily basis.” For this story, he talked to leaders 
of the public debate. He then went to local churches and 
found the discussion in the pews just as intense. 
Senior editor Nancy Gibbs, who 

supervised the project, knows the 
§ debate firsthand. She is an elder of 
her Presbyterian church—the con- 
gregation where her mother is the | 
§ first-ever female clerk. Says Gibbs: 
) “People feel that you can go to 
? church and know something famil- 
iar will be there. Women are seeking 
access to institutions—corporations, 
the military, the Senate—that have 
been led by men, but none has such 
an old tradition.” Subtleties of hu- 
man emotion are an important factor 
in this conflict. Associate editor 
Richard N, Ostling, who wrote the article, notes that “many 
people view the present conflict as an aspect of women’s issues 
generally. But in moral confusion, anxiety is heightened. A sa- | 
cred trust is at stake.” To catch the clash of ideas and beliefs at 
such a moment is a journalistic challenge we take seriously. 
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POSITION WANTED? 
Hillary will not be taking a job 
in the Clinton Administration 


FOWARD SPIN 


CAMPAIGN FOOTNOTES 
A Haitian priest and aide 
to President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide says 
President Bush lost the 
election because he is un- 
der a voodoo curse. No 
wonder he couldn't shake 
the voodoo economics 
habit! Was Ronald Rea- 
gan a victim too? 


DEADHEAD CENTRAL 
Al Gore has been sporting 
a tie designed by Grateful 
Dead founder Jerry Gar- 
cia. Tipper’s a certified 
Deadhead. Clinton jogs in 
a Dead T shirt. Bush's 
worst nightmare: those 
drapes they're fitting are 
tie-dyed. 


E.T. GO HOME 

Aliens prefer Pepsi. In an- 
other commercial, they go 
for Mars candy, Or never 
leave home planet without 
their American Express. 
Or their L.A, Gear. Uh-oh, 
they're yuppies! Watch 
for a new network series: 
martiansomething. 


BOOK WATCH 

Women Who Run with the 
Wolves offers fables for 
earthy chicks in search of 
their mythic past. Real 
Men Don't Bond isa guide 
for the guys who'd like to 
run with the women who 
run with the wolves. Com- 
ing soon, a revealing se- 
quel: Real Men Are Wolves. 





GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO 


If Drafted, She Cannot Serve 


FORGET ALL THE TALK ABOUT HILLARY BECOMING WHITE 
House chief of staff. It's against the law, thanks to Lyndon 
Johnson. Back in 1967, still incensed that President Kennedy 
appointed his brother Attorney General, L.B.J. rushed 
through Congress a law making it impossible for a public offi- 
cial, “including the President,” to appoint a relative, such as a 
husband or wife, to a position “over which he exercises juris- 
diction.”” That means Hillary cannot take a paid Administra- 
tion job. Not that she has indicated she wants one. Likely next 
stop: an unsalaried position as head of a task force on children 
and family issues. 





He’s Running 

REPUBLICAN HEAVYWEIGHTS BEGAN TO GET THE CALLS ONLY A 
few days after the election. DAN QUAYLE’s secretary is inviting 
major G.o.p. contributors to a series of dinners at the Vice 
President’s residence. As she told one top dog, “The Quayles 
are ina partying mood.” Warming up for 1996, no doubt. 


The More Things Change... 


BILL CLINTON HAS SAID HE IS DETERMINED TO BRING THE BEST 
people into his Administration no matter where he finds 
them. Quiet discussions immediately after the election dra- 
matically demonstrate his strategy. According to sources 
close to the situation, Clinton representatives approached Is- 
raeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin to see what he would think 
if Clinton chose JAMES BAKER as his special envoy to manage 
the Middle East peace talks. Rabin applauded the notion, espe- 
cially since Baker would lend vital continuity to the delicate 
negotiations. Baker is said to be fully aware of the exchange. 


Pamela Harriman’s Ax 


TOP FAUX-JEWELRY DESIGNER KENNETH JAY LANE IS ELECTION- 
proof. For the past few years, he has supplied Barbara Bush 
with her signature pearls. Now he's got a Democratic line: lit- 
tle gold saxophone pins. Lane sent the first sax out of the mint 
to Democratic Party godmother Pamela Harriman. 


What Balanced Budget? 


LOOK OUT, CALIFORNIA. WHEN GOVERNOR PETE WILSON AND 
the legislature finally closed that huge budget gap two months 
ago, they employed a bit of creative bookkeeping, including 
borrowing from anticipated revenues. But those optimistic as- 
sumptions collapsed as the economic slump persisted. Al- 
ready more than $2 billion in the hole, the new California bud- 
get may come up short a stunning $6 billion by Christmas. 


Pack Some Good Books 
HEAVEN MAY OFFER THE SWEETEST REWARDS, BUT AT TIMES 
they are difficult for mere mortals to imagine. Visiting a par- 
ish in Rome this month, POPE JOHN PAUL II explained a key dil- 
ference between heaven and earth: on the far side of the pearly 
gates, there is no sex. Residents of paradise need no mates, 
said the Pontiff, because “they are like the angels.” we 
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TANNED AND READY: 
Dan Quayle is already 
lining up his ducks for 
1996, say G.0.P. heavies 


VOX POP 


Do you favor making 
a separate state of: 


YES 


20% 57% 


40% 


From a teleprone poll of 1.653 American adults 
taken for TIME/CNN on Oct. 20-22 by Yankelovich 
Inc. Sampling error is + 2.5%. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS: 
Little Rock likes Baker 


CLEVER DEVIL: “Gotta Go” 
simulates a call-waiting 
sound to get rid of callers 
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PASSING THE BATON: 
Transition chairman 
Vernon Jordan meeting 
with Bush's chief of 
staff, James Baker 
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Who’s ina Hurry? Not | 
Bill Clinton. . . Yet 


The President-elect drops some hints 
on policy but takes time with names 


HE SHOWED A CONFIDENT FAMILIARITY WITH THE 
nuances of policy, spoke (in a refreshing change 
from recent presidential practice) in complete gram- 
matical sentences, and by his own testimony is “hav- 
ing a wonderful time” preparing to take over the gov- 
ernment. One thing Bill Clinton is not, though, is ina 
hurry. At his first press conference as President- 
elect, Clinton made clear that he will take his time 
staffing his Administration and setting policy. Aides 
released four dozen names of people appointed to the 
transition. But Clinton said he would “spend a lot 
more time” pondering Cabinet appointments, and 
not make any until he had decided possible changes 
in “mission” for the departments. 

The President-elect, in fact, seemed eager to 
guard his Administration in advance against any 
charge that it represents special interests. Some 
skeptics had already questioned Vernon Jordan's 
position as chairman of the transition, noting that 





Jordan is a director of cigarette-making RJR Na- 
bisco, and wondering if he would help pick public 
health officials. Clinton answered firmly that he, 


not Jordan, would make those selections. On Friday 


the Clinton team announced unprecedentedly 
tough ethical standards for people working on the 
transition, and the President-elect is expected to fol- 
low this week with stricter rules yet for prospective 
Administration officials: they probably will be 
barred from lobbying their old departments for five 
years after leaving government service, perhaps 
from ever becoming lobbyists for foreign govern- 
ments. That might keep out of the Administration 
some prominent Democrats who would want to re- 
turn more speedily to what have become their pri- 
mary, and lucrative, careers as lawyer-lobbyists. 
On policy, the President-elect pledged to steer a 
middle course between all-out deficit reduction and 
gangbusters stimulation of the economy. His goal is 
“to bring this deficit down . . . gradually and within 
a framework which permits us to substantially in- 
crease investment” (good luck). On legislative strat- 
egy, Clinton said he would emulate, of all people, 
Ronald Reagan and pack “a whole lot of changes 
into omnibus bills . . . the fewer votes [in Congress] 
you have, the better off you are.” The President- 
elect summoned congressional leaders to a Sunday 
huddle in Little Rock, and was then to leave the Ar- 
kansas capital for a quick trip to Washington, 
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where he will confer with President Bush and mem- 
bers of Congress. The transition this week, said 
Clinton, will accelerate to “a fairly breathless pace.” 
(See related stories beginning on page 24.) 8 


File Under Fired 


Asearch for dirt on Perot and Clinton 
costs an official her job 


THE PASSPORT-FILE SCANDAL AT THE U.S. STATE 
Department has claimed a victim. Swamped by alle- 
gations that her subordinates searched the passport 
records of Ross Perot, Bill Clinton and Clinton's 
mother Virginia Kelley during the presidential 
campaign, Assistant Secretary of State Elizabeth M. 
Tamposi was forced to resign her post. Tamposi re- 
leased a statement saying, in part, “I took no action 
that | deemed wrong or inappropriate.” Not only 
that: she has reportedly told auditors that political 
appointee John F.W. Rogers, Under Secretary of 
State for Management, approved the search of Clin- 
ton’s files. Investigators are also examining wheth- 
er anyone from the White House or the Bush re- 
election campaign was involved. Commented 
Clinton: “If I catch anybody using the State Depart- 
ment like that when I’m President, you won't have 
to wait until after the election to see them gone.” @ 


No Fire This Time | 


Detroit keeps calm after a black : 
motorist is killed by police 


EVEN WITHOUT A VIDEOTAPE, THE BLOOD AND THE 
brain matter that stained a Detroit street provided a 
brutal picture, evoking memories of the infamous 
Rodney King beating. But unlike L.A., Detroit has 
remained calm as local police, the | Justice De- 
partment and the rei investigate the killing of Mal- 
ice Green by police on Nov. 5. Green was stopped by 
two white cops, who then allegedly beat him with 
flashlights while other cops, one black and four 
white, watched or participated. Police said Green 
had parked near a suspected crack cocaine house 
With the fires of L.A. and of Detroit's 1967 riots 
still burning in their memories, Detroit officials re- 
acted swiftly, suspending seven officers, some of 
whom a county prosecutor says will face criminal 
charges. So far, the beating has inspired not rage 
but reflection and muted anger. On Tuesday some 
300 people attended a prayer vigil, and on Thursday 
more than 1,500 came to Green’s funeral. Bi 














Out, and in Uniform 


A Navy sailor fights the military’s ban 
on gays and gets his post back 

IF YOU'RE OUT OF THE CLOSET, YOU'RE OUT OF THE 
service. For 50 years, that has been the firm rule of 
the U.S. military. But the day after Veterans Day, fol- 
lowing a bitter court battle, Petty Officer Keith Mein- 








VETERANS DAY 1992 In the polished granite of the Vietnam Memorial, 





Americans searched for the names of fallen comrades incised in the 
wall, and in their own hearts. On its 10th anniversary, the wall contin- 
ued to serve as a symbol of unity over America’s most divisive war. 


hold managed to regain his Navy job at Moffett Field 
Naval Air Station in Mountain View, California. The 
12-year veteran had been discharged in August after 
announcing he was gay on national TV. When U.S. 
District Judge Terry J. Hatter Jr. ordered the Navy to 
take Meinhold back the first time, the Navy balked. 
But after Hatter reaffirmed his order, Acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy Sean O'Keefe decided to comply 
Meinhold’s reinstatement is temporary, pending the 
outcome of a trial on his challenge to the Pentagon's 
ban on gays. Meanwhile, in his press conference 
Thursday, President-elect Clinton reiterated his 
pledge to end the military's ban, although he first 
plans to “consult with a lot of people.” a 


ET CETERA 

BAIT AND SWITCH Why the U.S. Supreme Court 
refused last week to hear the case of John McGann 
is not nearly as clear as the possible repercussions 
of that decision. McGann, a Houston music-store 
clerk, had his medical insurance suddenly cut from 
$1 million to $5,000 after his employer learned he 
had aps. An unusual alliance of American Medical 
Association officials and aips activists says the 
court’s inaction may embolden other employers 
who promise medical benefits to retroactively re- 
fuse insurance payouts . McGann did not live to hear 
the bad news: he died in June 1991 
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BACK ON DUTY: 
Gay sailor Keith 
Meinhold will be 
wearing the blues, 
not singing them 
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Trade War? 
Or Trade Peace? 


Any E.C. deal that satisfies the U.S. : 
might mean isolating France 


THE NOMINAL STAKES—SOYBEANS AND POUILLY- 
Fuissé wine—hardly seemed worth war. But of 
course other matters are at issue. The future of 
French politics, for one. Also the balance of power 
within the European Community, and Washing- 
ton’s determination to stop playing Uncle Sucker in 
trade. Oh yes, and a grand trade deal that eventually 
might give a huge lift to the world economy. 

The scrap began when Washington threatened 
to add a 200% tariff (thus tripling prices) on white 
wine imported from Europe—unless the E.C. agrees 
by Dec. 5 to extraordinary cuts in subsidies that en- 
courage production of oilseeds. In the U.S. view, 
these subsidies unfairly limit export sales of Ameri- 
can soybeans, But France is trying to stall any such 
reductions until after parliamentary elections in 
March. President Francois Mitterrand’s Socialists 
face defeat as it is, but the anger of farmers with re- 
duced incomes might cost them even more votes 
and seats than expected. Reasoning: it's better for a 
successor center-right government to reduce subsi- 
dies further and face farmer fury. 

Meanwhile, though, a U.S.-E.C. trade war could 
kill a deal among the 108 members of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to lower many bar- 
riers to commerce. So while starting to list U.S. 
products for counter-retaliation, the E.C. also 
moved to reopen negotiations with Washington. 
France's partners forced E.C. Commission Presi- 
dent Jacques Delors to reinstate Ray MacSharry, 
the Community’s principal agricultural negotiator, 
who had resigned after accusing Delors of under- 
mining his efforts. British Prime Minister John Ma- 
jor insisted on a deal, and German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl called the prospect of a trade war “politics 
of idiocy.” Mitterrand conceded that the isolation of 
France would be “very dangerous.” But France has 
support from Italy, Spain and Belgium. A compro- 
mise is foreseeable, but not readily. (See related sto- 
ry on page 50.) a 





Day of Broken Dreams 


Germany’s political fringe disrupts a 
massive plea for tolerance 


GOOD INTENTIONS ARE SOMETIMES BLINDSIDED, BUT 
rarely so spectacularly. Expressing revulsion to- 
ward a wave of antiforeigner violence that has 
spread across their nation this year, 300,000 Ger- 
man demonstrators—nearly four times the number 
expected—converged in Berlin's Lustgarten to rally 
for goodwill. But in full view of world media, the 
demonstration turned into an ugly spectacle of egg- 
splatting, paint-bombing counterprotest—staged 
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not by the neo-Nazi right, whose xenophobia 
prompted the march in the first place, but by some 
400 left-wing anarchists. Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
was forced to abandon the procession shortly after 
beginning it. More enduring was the image of Ger- 
many’s distinguished President, Richard von Weiz- 
sadcker, his coat splotched by eggs, wanly shouting 
a message of peace from behind a thicket of police 
riot shields. 

Purposely held the Sunday before the 54th anni- 
versary of Kristallnacht, the first major pogrom in 
Nazi Germany, the demonstration thus inadvertent- 
ly showcased the intolerance it was meant to decry. 
Kohl dismissed last week's disrupters as “rabble” 
and promised not to let Germany’s course be influ- 
enced by “terror of the streets,” of whatever stripe. 
But the subversion sent precisely the message that 
authorities were trying to counter: that political ex- 
tremists are getting out of control in Europe's largest 
country. (See related story on page 48.) a 


Extraordinary Stories 


Government coaching on the Iraq 
embargo reddens faces in Whitehall 


THERE'S NOTHING LIKE THE PUBLICATION OF A 
cache of secret documents to kick up controversy. 
And the furor was substantial indeed when a court 
in London released memos and letters indicating 
that government officials were long aware that Brit- 


| ish companies were violating an embargo against 


shipping military equipment to Saddam Hussein's 
armies before the Gulf War. The documents were 
released when charges were dropped against three 
British businessmen accused of falsifying export pa- 
pers for machine tools that could be used in the 
manufacture of artillery shells and fuses. The pros- 
ecution's case crumbled because Alan Clark, former 
Secretary of State for Trade and Industry, testified 
that he coached companies on how to get around the 
embargo. 

British Prime Minister John Major scrambled to 
minimize damage to his government, which in re- 
cent weeks has suffered from a series of political 
embarrassments. Major appointed Justice Richard 
Scott to head an immediate inquiry into the affair. 
With considerable understatement, Major said, 
“There have been some extraordinary stories about 
this matter.” a 


Serving Two Masters 


A Cuban exile in Miami says he 
worked both sides of the street 


WITH THE FALL OF COMMUNISM, DOUBLE AGENTS 
seem more likely to inhabit novels than real life these 
days. But Cuban exile Francisco Avila Azcuy claims 
he was just that—a double agent spying on exile com- 
mandos in Miami for Fidel Castro while helping the 
FBI unravel Cuba's espionage network in the U.S. Not 
uncoincidentally, a Cuban diplomat at the U.N. was 
expelled after the Spanish-language Miami TV sta- 
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COMFORT THROUGH A PANE A young boy, soon to be evacuated from Sarajevo, presses against his father’s hand for one 
moment longer through the window of a departing Red Cross bus. The son was one of more than 1,000 noncombatants given 


permission to flee the besieged Bosnian capital for safety in Croatia; his dad remained behind. 


> 
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tion wscv secretly videotaped the official discussing 
a prospective exile raid on Cuba with Avila. 

So was Avila the real thing? Officially, both 
Washington and Havana are mum, although Avila’s 
involvement with Miami’s Alpha 66 paramilitary 
group was long known to the ri. He claims Castro 
covertly funded some exile raids on Cuba to build na- 
tionalist fervor at home and embarrass Washington. 
The red faces were most obvious, however, in Miami, 
where rabid anti-Castro militants like Alpha 66 and 
Commandos L denied that they had been infiltrated 
or financed by the enemy. * 


Cross Fire 


Colombia is caught ina squeeze 
between guerrillas and traffickers 


THERE IS A LIMIT TO JUST HOW MUCH VIOLENCE 
even battle-hardened Colombians can take. Since 
drug kingpin Pablo Escobar escaped from his maxi- 
mum-security prison in July, security forces have 
rounded up or killed dozens of his cronies and rela- 
tives; in retaliation, traffickers assassinated 29 po- 
lice officers over the past two weeks alone. Quite 
apart from the drug wars, leftist rebels, who so far 
this year have killed more than 1,000 police, sol- 
diers and civilians, set off a series of bomb explo- 
sions and terrorist attacks that left 30 dead, then 
murdered 26 police guards at a remote oil installa- 
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tion. The public outcry that followed the rebel vio- 
lence prompted President César Gaviria Trujillo to 
impose a 90-day national state of emergency that 
grants him extraordinary powers to pursue the 
troublemakers without first consulting Congress or 
the courts. So far, however, the bloodshed contin- 
ues. Last week army troops killed at least 80 rebels 
in shoot-outs around the country. a 


ET CETERA 

NEW THINKING ‘Three cobblers with their wits com- 
bined equal Zhuge Liang, the master mind,” says a 
Chinese aphorism. To speed up Deng Xiaoping’s 
market-style reforms, China's pragmatic leaders 
are tapping the mind of a modern-day Zhuge Liang: 
University of Pennsylvania professor Lawrence 
Klein. The American Nobel laureate in economics in 
1980 was appointed as an adviser to the State Plan- 
ning Commission, which oversees the industrial 
sector. They hope Klein's wisdom can help them 
build a “socialist market economy,” Deng’s newest 
oxymoron. 


THOSE LEFT BEHIND Maybe the passing of time 
eased the emotional sting, but the disclosure still 
had a shocking impact. According to records re- 
leased by a retired Russian army general, Dmitri 
Volkogonov, 119 Americans were held in camps as 
Soviet prisoners of war following World War II. Of 
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LOUIS PSIHOTOS—MATRIX 


FORD HEIRS 

Ina triple anoint- 
ing, Ford Motor 
Co. named a new 
executive crew: 
Alexander Trot- 
man, Allan Gil- 
mour and Louis 
Ross. The English- 
born Trotman is 
apparently heir 
apparent to chair- 
man Harold Poling 
after he retires. 
Unlike his con- 
freres, Trotman 
has extensive ex- 
perience over- 
seas—and the 
blessing of the 
Ford family. 
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this group, 18 died in custody (some by execution), 
several were interned for lengthy sentences, and 
others were eventually released, settling in Soviet 
territory. According to the general, none of the re- 
maining Americans are currently being held 
against their will. 





Whose Airlines Are 
They, Anyway? 





Air Canada rescues Continental, as 7 
U.S. carriers protest a British plan 


NO OTHER MAJOR U.S. AIRLINE HAS SUCCESSFULLY 
emerged from bankruptcy proceedings. But thanks 
to Air Canada, battered and bruised Continental is 
about to do the unthinkable—complete a bankrupt- 
cy restructuring for the second time in 10 years. 
The two carriers have struck a deal that will give 
Air Canada part ownership and access to Continen- 
tal’s American routes, in exchange for a much need- 
ed $450 million infusion of cash. 

The deal is the latest in a flurry of international 
partnerships being formed as the world’s airlines 
shoot it out for passengers. By far the most contro- 
versial is USAir’s plan to sell a 44% stake to British 
Airways for $750 million. The transatlantic combo 
would rank as one of the three biggest airlines in the 
world, linking 339 destinations in 71 countries. 
Most alarming to U.S. carriers, the arrangement 
would give British Airways, one of the world’s 
strongest carriers, unlimited access to American 
markets. President-elect Bill Clinton and Ross Perot 
joined the chorus of alarm during the campaign. 
Said American Airlines chairman Robert Crandall: 
“What will happen is, the good jobs will go to Lon- 
don and the baggage handlers will stay here.” (See 
related story on page 38.) iat 


Here Comes Santa 


After three tough years, U.S. retailers 
are dreaming of a greener Christmas 


THE NEWS COULDN'T COME AT A BETTER TIME FOR 
hard-pressed U.S. retailers. Consumer confidence 
is strengthening. The cash registers have been ring- 
ing busily since September. A sense of optimism is 
in the air. As the all-important Christmas shopping 
season nears, the industry is predicting that sales 
could be as much as 5% above last year. In fact, this 
may be the best holiday splurge in three years. 

A happy combination of factors seems to be put- 
ting shoppers in an expansive mood. Says Jack 
Schultz, president of the National Retail Federation: 
“For one thing, the election is over, and we're not 
hearing all that negative talk about the economy 
anymore. People also seem to feel relieved that we 
no longer have a gridlocked government.” Unem- 
ployment, moreover, has improved slightly. And 
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since families have been gradually whittling down 
their debts, they are feeling less pressure to scrimp 
as the holidays approach. Ladies and gentlemen, 
start your lists. a 


Fixing the Bottom Line 


Japan’s Matsushita agrees to a new, 
maybe trendsetting, U.S. tax formula 


HIGH ON THE LIST OF GAMES MULTINATIONAL COR- 
porations can play is so-called transfer pricing, or 
the assigning of arbitrary values to cross-border 
shipments of parts and materials to foreign subsid- 
iaries depending on how they affect the bottom line. 
The irs in Washington has long charged that many 
Japanese firms doing business in the U.S. artificial- 
ly inflate the value of Stateside deliveries to reduce 
the profits—hence the taxes—of their American sub- 
sidiaries. Now one of Japan's largest consumer- 
electronics manufacturers, Matsushita Electric In- 
dustrial Co., has agreed to a new pricing method 
designed to head off questions through advance 
consultations. Matsushita, whose consumer-appli- 
ance brands include Panasonic and National, be- 
came the first major Japanese firm to adopt the new 
system. If approved by President-elect Bill Clinton, 
who has claimed during the campaign that foreign 
firms were underpaying U.S. taxes, it could well set 
a pattern. a 


There Goes 
The Judge 


The distinguished career of New York 
State’s chief jurist ends in disgrace 


WITH HIS PHOTO-OP JAW, LUSTROUS CREST OF HAIR 
and baritone voice, Sol Wachtler could have played 
a judge on television if he had not actually been one. 
As chief judge of the New York Court of Appeals, 
Wachtler headed one of the nation’s most influen- 
tial state courts. State Republican leaders wanted 
him to challenge Mario Cuomo if the New York Gov- 
ernor chose to run again in 1994. But nobody is talk- 
ing much about Wachtler’s political future any 
longer. It’s hard to envision the campaign trail of a 
man under house arrest. 

On Nov. 7, a seven-week rai investigation ended 
with Wachtler, 62, under arrest for blackmail and 
attempted extortion. He is accused of bombarding 
his ex-mistress Joy Silverman, 45, a wealthy Repub- 
lican fund raiser, with a lengthy series of anony- 
mous letters and phone calls that included a de- 
mand for $20,000 and a threat to kidnap her 14- 
year-old daughter. Wachtler, who has now resigned 
his judgeship, remains confined by court order to 
the Long Island condo he shares with his wife of 40 
years, Joan. 

In the 1980s Silverman and her husband Jef- 
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Meet Larry Jr. We're buddies. He's why I got the new camera. 

Got a great deal on it through my credit card. My wife asked me which one. 
Told her it was a Private Issue. 

“This 1s more of that male-bonding stuff, isn’t it?” she said. 
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Your credit card should be a Private Issue: 


Your credit card shouldn't be like everyone else’. Yours between November 27, and December 24, 1992. And it 
should give you a $50 rebate simply for buying a camera* — should also give you a 1.5% Cashback Bonus® award** 
*Comero must be ch Private issue" Purchase price must be greater thon $150** Up to 1.5% yearly: base yw level of purchases. 19.8 e 
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THE EX-JUDGE: 

Before his fall, 
Wachtler was regarded 
as perhaps the G.o.P.’s 
best bet to unseat 
Cuomo 


HOME ALONE (NOT): 
Mayor Frank Jordan, 
left, and all San 
Francisco rejoiced that 
the team would stay 





Risky Business 


HOW MANY HETEROSEXUALS IN THE U.S. ARE 
practicing safe sex? Precious few, say scien- 
tists conducting the first large-scale national 
sex survey since the original Kinsey study 
more than 40 years ago. Preliminary results 
of a telephone canvass of more than 10,000 
Americans show that up to 31% of heterosex- 
uals have put themselves at some level of risk 
for contracting aips over the past five years, 
usually by having multiple sex partners or 
unprotected sex with someone who is either 
Hiv positive, a blood-transfusion recipient, an 
intravenous drug user or engaged in some 
other high-risk behavior. 


frey, a New York City industrialist, became major 
donors to Republican candidates. A grateful 
George Bush nominated her in 1989 to become am- 
bassador to Barbados but withdrew her name after 
the Senate, amid complaints about G.o.p. contribu- 
tors buying ambassadorships, balked at approving 
a woman with no college degree. Wachtler became 
friendly with Silverman in 1984, when he helped to 
handle her stepfather’s disputed will. After a 
lengthy affair with the judge that ended about a 
year ago, Silverman began a relationship with Da- 
vid Samson, a New Jersey lawyer. In April the 
anonymous letters started. One claimed that the 
writer had embarrassing tapes and pictures of her 
with Samson and demanded $20,000. A lewd greet- 
ing card, sent directly to her daughter, was accom- 
panied by a condom. 

Silverman went straight to rs: Director William 
Sessions. As a sizable contributor to Republican 
campaigns, she may have assumed that she could 
air her troubles at the highest levels. She also re- 
portedly had no idea that the threats came from her 
old lover. The bureau eventually put 80 agents on 
the case and traced calls to Wachtler’s car phone. 

Wachtler’s lawyer is hoping to work out a plea 
that will keep his client out of jail. Looking back on 
his career, Wachtler once observed that it took 
about three years for a politician to become a real ju- 
rist. “Only then,” he said, “do you stop thinking ev- 
ery Election Day about what might have been.” It’sa 
thought that will probably haunt him again. a 


Stay by the Bay 


Baseball’s owners veto the San 
Francisco Giants’ move to Florida 


THE WINDS OF CHANGE—AND MONEY—SEEMED CER- 
tain to lift the San Francisco Giants baseball team 
out of their drafty, weather-beaten stadium and car- 
ry them to a new air-conditioned dome and a $115 
million buyout offer in St. Petersburg, Florida. Then 
the wind shifted. Baseball team owners voted 9 to 4 
to keep the Giants put, opting for a $100 million 
counteroffer and a pledge for a new stadium. “It’s a 
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game of tradition,” trumpeted Chicago Cubs owner 
Stanton Cook in explaining the vote. 

Tradition or no, the decision made for big win- 
ners and big losers. Tops among the winners is 
Giants owner Bob Lurie, who bought the club for 
$8 million in 1976 and will cash out handsomely. 
Other winners are the team owners, who in keeping 
baseball's geographic balance also keep their market 
monopolies. The losers? St. Petersburgers, who 
have now been jilted for the seventh time by baseball, 
and San Franciscans, who kept a team but will prob- 
ably get socked with a big bill for that new ballpark. 


The Pulpit Barrier 


The Church of England admits women 
priests, but Anglicans will remain split 


FOR THEIR PART, THE BISHOPS AND PRIESTS GAVE 
strong approval. But among lay delegates at the 
Church of England’s synod in London, the historic 
ballot that approved women as priests reached the 
required two-thirds by a margin of just two votes. 
That close decision broke 19 centuries of tradition, 
and it brings pressure to bear on men-only branches 
in the worldwide Anglican Communion (70 million 
members) to imitate the English mother church, 
U.S. Episcopalians and others. (Australia’s Angli- 
cans are expected to authorize women this week.) 
In England one-fourth of the bishops and priests re- 
main strongly opposed, and some kind of split could 
develop when ordinations of women begin in 1994. 
A Vatican spokesman warned that the Anglican 
move “constitutes a new and grave obstacle” in the 
effort to reunite Anglicanism and Catholicism. Nev- 
ertheless, Archbishop of Canterbury George Carey 
beseeched the synod to “take the risk of faith,” and 
it did. (See Cover Story beginning on page 52.) ae 





Highway Through Hell 
Gangs turn a Florida interstate into a 
mobile killing zone 


AS IF HURRICANE ANDREW WASN'T BAD ENOUGH FOR 
Florida’s tourism industry, now the state is facing a 
man-made disaster: snipers taking potshots at cars 





| along Interstate 295, conduit for some 80,000 vehi- 


cles a day around downtown Jacksonville and the 
primary route for East Coast snowbirds headed 
south for Florida's beaches. 

Since February more than 150 shootings and 
rock throwings have been reported by drivers along 
the 15-mile stretch of highway. Police have con- 
firmed 37 attacks, one death and three injuries. Af 
ter the American Automobile Association warned 
motorists to avoid I-295 this month, National Guard 
troops began patrolling in military vehicles and 
helicopters. Despite the precautions, three more 
shootings were reported. Then police got a break. 
Two teenage gang members were arrested on at- 
tempted murder charges in the shooting of a motor- 
ist. The troops aren't going home just yet, however. 
Police believe other gangs may be involved too. 
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Any Way You Slice It 


Aleading researcher unsheathes a 
new weapon in the fight against AIDS 


DESPITE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS AND THE EFFORTS OF 
some of the best minds in medicine, the search for 
an aips vaccine has yet to yield an effective cure. 
Now one of the world’s leading ats researchers 
wants to try a new weapon: a “molecular knife” that 
disables the virus by slicing up its genetic code. 
Flossie Wong-Staal, who rose to prominence at 
the U.S. National Cancer Institute, reported last 
week that a hairpin-shape enzyme derived from a 
plant virus has shown a remarkable affinity for the 
virus that causes aps. Like the chemical scissors 
used in gene splicing, the hairpin enzyme hooks 
onto the virus’ RNA and snips it into pieces. Intro- 
duced into a test-tube culture of arps-infected blood 
cells, it slowed the spread of the virus 70% to 90%. 
Safety tests on actual ars patients won't begin 
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| any lovesick cricket. How do they do it? With a hear- 





before next year, says Wong-Staal, now at the Uni- | 


versity of California, San Diego. But if it works for 
one strain of ars, it could be easily modified to 
work for another—or any other viral disease, for 
that matter, from hepatitis to herpes. a 


Perfect Pitch 


Scientists discover a parasitic fly with 
an unusual ear for cricket songs 


ALL SUMMER LONG, MALE FIELD CRICKETS CAN BE 
heard singing love songs to lure willing mates. But 
female crickets are not the only creatures these 
songs attract. Researchers reporting in Science mag- 
azine say they have found a tiny fly of the Ormia ge- 
nus that can home in on a singing male as quickly as 





ing organ that works remarkably like a cricket's ear. 

Mosquitoes and other flies that make noise have 
feathery antennas to pick up low-frequency 
fly buzzing. Crickets, by contrast, make high- 
frequency chirps that require mechanisms much 
akin to eardrums to hear these sounds. 

In a classic example of what scientists call evolu- 
tionary convergence, female Ormia flies and female 
crickets have developed similar eardrum-like de- 
vices to serve differing goals: female crickets need 
male crickets to mate; female flies also need male 
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crickets to reproduce. They use them as deposi- IT’S ALLEARS: 
tories for parasitic larvae that infest, feed on and ul- An Ormia fly atop 
her cricket host 


timately kill their hosts. @ 


And Now, Robodoc! 


Ina medical first, a robot in California 
performs invasive surgery 


MEDICAL ROBOTS HAVE BEEN USED TO LOCATE 
hard-to-find tumors and guide a surgeon's scalpel 
but have never actually performed surgery on peo- 
ple—at least not in the U.S. Now that line has been 
crossed. At Sacramento's Sutter General Hospital, a 
90-kg (200 Ibs.) machine called Robodoc has operat- 
ed on its first human patient: a 64-year-old man 





| with a bad hip. 


The robot played a key role in a total-hip replace- 
ment, one of 500,000 such operations performed 
each year. The trick in these procedures is to cut a 
snug hole into which the artificial hip snaps. The 
standard method is to jam a tool into the thighbone 
with a hand-held mallet. Robodoc, using the high- 
speed drill at the end of its mechanical arm, can 
ream a cavity that is 20 times as precise. 


Robosurgery doesn’t have to stop at the hip. In SURGEON'S HANDS: 
Europe, where officials are less squeamish about What the robot lacks in 
such things, robots have assisted in operations on bedside manner it makes 
the brain, the prostate and the inner ear. gw uPforinprecision 

ces) 
MILESTONES 


DIED. Alexander Dubcek, 7(), reformist leader of Czechoslo- 
vakia whose attempt to introduce “socialism with a human 
face” during the Prague Spring of 1968 was crushed by War- 
saw Pact tanks; of injuries suffered in an auto accident in 
September; in Prague. Though Dubcek’s goal in instituting 
reforms was to strengthen socialism, the Kremlin feared 
erosion of party power. After the crackdown, Dubcek was 
stripped of his party membership. He re-emerged in Novem- 
ber 1989 to join Vaclav Havel in proclaiming a democratic 
Czechoslovakia. 


DIED. Chuck Connors, 71, television actor whose gunfighter 
eyes and glinting, rugged persona symbolized the rectitude 
and independent spirit of the American frontiersman; of 
lung cancer; in Los Angeles. In two long-running, memora- 
ble western series—7he Rifleman, which ran from 1958 to 
63, and Branded, 1965-66—he saddled up against bad guys 
for a wide and devoted TV audience, 


DIED. Charles (‘‘Honi’’) Coles, 81, dapper, light-footed actor 
and tap-dancing virtuoso; of cancer; in New York City. He 
began dancing in the 1920s and, like most vaudevillians, 
was self-taught. His masterly footwork was generally unrec- 
ognized until he went on Broadway in 1949 in Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes. With his cohort, dancer Cholly Atkins, he 
created one of Broadway's legendary soft-shoe teams. Coles 
won a Tony Award for My One and Only in 1983 and last year 
received a National Medal of the Arts. 


DIED. Jan Oort, 92, Dutch astronomer; of complications from 
a broken hip; in Leiden, the Netherlands. One of the century's 
most eminent scientists, Oort established that the Milky Way 
galaxy rotates and that Earth’s solar system lies on its out- 
skirts. He did pioneering work on the “dark matter” that per- 
vades the universe, and in the 1950s proposed the existence 
of the Oort Cloud, a vast collection of ice chunks lying far be- 
yond Pluto, now thought to be the birthplace of comets. 
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By JOHN GREENWALD 


ILL CLINTON HAD NO SHORT- 
age of advice last week about 
how to fix the U.S. economy 
Innumerable pundits, still 
wheezing after the long cam- 
paign, devoted themselves to 
speculating and kibbitzing 
about his every option 
Should he immediately attack the deficit 
Dracula that is sucking the life out of the 
economy? Or should he first focus on put- 
ting people back to work with a short- 
term stimulus package, and thereby risk 
worsening the deficit? Clinton had re- 
mained coy since election night, main- 
taining a low profile in Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, and emerging mostly for photo 
opportunities 

The silence ended with a bang last 
Thursday, when Clinton declared that he 
intends to move quickly to create jobs and 
stimulate the economy at the expense of a 
modest short-term increase in the deficit 
At his first news conference since the elec- 
tion, Clinton vowed to stick to an economic 
program that includes tax hikes for the 
rich, tax cuts for the middle class and an 
investment tax credit to help business. He 
also left little doubt that he intends to ask 
Congress for some $20 billion next year to 
rebuild America’s roads, bridges and 
highways. Denying postelection reports 
that he wanted to lower expectations and 
slow the pace of his promised reforms, 
Clinton insisted, “Il expect to keep the fo- 
cus on these economic issues, and I’m not 
trying to scale back or scale down or any 
thing else.” 

Even as he declared his support for 
new spending, Clinton reaffirmed plans to 
cut the budget deficit in half by 1996 

What we have to do is have a disciplined 
reduction in the debt so we can send a 
clear signal to the markets at home and 
abroad that we're going to bring this defi 
cit down,” the President-elect said. Yet 
critics point out that the numbers have 
never added up in Clinton’s program. For 
example, Clinton's own advisers privately 
concede that a plan to raise $45 billion by 
closing tax loopholes on foreign corpora- 
tions would probably net closer to $5 
billion 

lo help prepare for his first 100 days in 
office, Clinton plans to invite economists, 
executives and labor leaders to a Little 
Rock summit next month to diagnose the 
economy's ills and prescribe remedies for 
them. “If we're lowering expectations, 
summit was a bad choice of words,” says a 
rueful adviser. Though the forum is shap- 
ing up as a centerpiece of Clinton's transi- 
tion, the record of such talkfests has often 
been meager. Gerald Ford's 1974 meeting 
of the minds produced mainly red-and- 


Clinton sketches his economic program 
at his first postelection news conference 
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As Clinton tries to rebuild 
the economy, he faces 
challenges thatare global 
in scope—and to which 
there are no easy 
answers. 


white win (Whip Inflation Now) buttons 
that proved to be little more than good 
grist for Johnny Carson monologues. “Tf 
it’s just blah-blah-blah, it's a total waste of 
time,”’ says Hewlett-Packard chairman 
John Young, a Clinton supporter. “But if 
its eight or 10 people fine-tuning, framing 
and giving direction to a policy, that’s an- 
other thing altogether 

One of Clinton's biggest concerns 
will be the global nature of the economic 
slump he must confront. With unem- 
ployment stuck above 7%, the U.S. des- 
perately needs vigorous exports to put 
people back to work. But Europe too is 
mired in a downturn, and the collapse of 
Japan’s financial and real estate mat 
kets has left that economic superpower 
reeling. ‘“There’s no way the economies 
of Europe and Japan can provide an en- 
gine of economic growth for the U.S.,” 
says Barry Bosworth, an economist at 
the Brookings Institution. “Clinton will 
not be bailed out by a strong expansion 
overseas,” 

Leaders around the world—who know 
that it will take a strong U.S. recovery to 
help right their own foundering econo 
mies—anxiously watched the Clinton 
transition last week for clues to the new 
President's trade and economic policies 
“We cannot hope for a healthy Japanese 
economy while the American one is sick,” 
says an official of Japan’s Ministry of In 
ternational Trade and Industry. Says 
Gunther Albrecht, chief economist for the 
German Chambers of Commerce and In 
dust “The talk is of putting a higher 

priority on U.S. domestic mat- 
ters, and that could mean a 
harder line on some issues, 
and protectionism is one of 
them. That would be bad for 
the world economy.” 

What Clinton actually does 
after his Jan. 20 Inauguration 
will depend on what he makes 
of the tentative signs that the 
U.S. economy might be starting 
to recover. Most experts are 
skeptical. Despite gradually 
falling unemployment and a 
surprising 2.7 urge in the 
third-quarter oss domestic 
product, business and consum- 
er spending is expected to con- 
tinue to lar ish next year un- 
less Clinton acts to stimulate 
growth through public works 
spending or other programs 

We're just not going to see a 

I sorous economy,’ says 

Donald Ratajcezak, director of 

economic forecasting at Geor- 

gia State University. “After the 

first quarter next year, if the world is still 

in recession, we're going to go back to very 
sluggish growth.” 

Most economists agree that the U.S 
recovery is far weaker than the recent 




















2.7% GpPp growth spurt indicates. ‘That 
was a nice number, but not sustainable,” 
says Lea Tyler, manager of U.S. economic 
forecasting for Oxford Economics in Penn- 
sylvania. The results included a tempo- 
rary bulge in defense orders and a con- 
sumer shopping spree that blossomed in 
July but quickly faded in August. More- 
over, Tyler said, the mild drop in unem- 
ployment from 7.5% in September to 7.4% 
reflected a shrinking labor force as stu- 
dents returned to the classroom and dis- 
couraged workers stopped looking for 
jobs. 

“My gut reading says the economy is 
not picking up to anything like a normal 
recovery,” says a Clinton economic advis- 
er. At the same time, he adds, “the likeli- 
hood of a sharp downturn or a sharp up- 
turn is small. We're not suddenly going to 
grow at 6% or shrink by 2%. I see absolute- 
ly no evidence for a return to a technical 
recession.” 

To snap the economy out of its dol- 
drums, 100 leading economists called in 
March for a $50 billion-a-year federal 
spending program—2' times the size of 
Clinton's campaign plan to rebuild the in- 
frastructure. “The economic arguments 
still apply today,” says James Tobin, a 
Yale Nobel laureate and a prominent 
member of the group. “Fifty billion dol- 
lars is 1% of gross domestic product,” To- 
bin adds, noting that it would not be an 
excessive stimulus. “One could argue 
that $50 billion is not enough.” But Rob- 
ert Solow, an M.I.T. Nobel laureate who 
also backed the plan, provides a note of 
caution. Says he: “The stimulus idea still 
applies now, but who can tell what condi- 
tions are going to be like at the end of 
January?” 

The stakes are high in this forecast- 
ing game since any misreading could 
cause the new Administration to stum- 
ble. Although Clinton won the White 
House largely by bashing Bush's feeble 
economic policies, some experts warn 
against trying to jump-start growth next 
year if business really is improving. “The 
worst thing they could do would be to 
stimulate the economy just as it seems to 
be growing all by itself,” says Edward 
Yardeni, chief economist for the Wall 
Street firm C.J, Lawrence. “That would 
create concerns about overheating the 
economy” and could reignite an inflation 
rate that is now in the low 3% range. Last 
week the Commerce Department provid- 
ed evidence that the recovery may be 
gaining momentum: its report said retail 
sales climbed 0.9% in October, the big- 
gest gain in three months. 

Aware of the dilemma, Clinton has 
been trying to dampen expectations about 
what he can achieve in his first 100 days— 
or even his first 1,000 days—in the Oval Of- 
fice. Clinton declared last week that “the 
American people understand that these 
problems are of long duration and there 
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FIVE HE SHOULD KEEP 


BILL CLINTON HAS TALKED OF THE 
need for bipartisanship and has 
promised to construct a more inclu- 
sive Administration. R some 
well-regarded Bush appointees would 
go a long way toward fulfilling such 
pledges. A few candidates: 


@ GENERAL COLIN POWELL 
Politically and practically, retaining 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff is almost a no-brainer. Savvy 
and smart, Powell would lend Clinton 
some high-level experience where he 
needs it most. And if, as some sus- 
pect, Powell wants to run for Presi- 
dent as a Democrat someday, work- 
ing with a Democratic President is a 
logical next step. 

@ DAVID KESSLER 

Perhaps the most qualified Food and 
Drug Administration chief ever, he 
has revolutionized a dormant agency, 
speeded up fast-track drug approvals 
and insisted on proper food labeling. 
Kessler deserves time to finish what 
he has started. 


@ CARLAHILLS 

The tough-as-nails U.S. trade repre- 
sentative has made it safe for free- 
trading Republicans to think like fair- 
trading Democrats. Under Hills, 
Washington has begun to play hardball 
with closed-market nations like Japan 
and Korea~—a stance that has won the 
full support of the President-elect. 


@ DENNIS ROSS ! 

Ross is the Bush Administration's 
point man on the Middle East peace 
talks and is ona first-name basis with 
all the major players of the region and 
their interest groups in Washington. 
Retaining him would enable Clinton 
to sustain the talks’ momentum at a 
difficult stage. 


@ MILLIE 
The best First Dog since Fala, plus 


her book royalties are hefty enough to 
puta dent in the national debt. 


won't be any overnight miracles. But I 
think they expect aggressive and prompt 
action,” he added, “and I’m going to give it 
to them.” 

Clinton’s warning against miracles 
seemed intended to serve a double pur- 
pose, On the one hand, he wants to dis- 
courage people's hopes for immediate de- 
livery of all the goodies, ranging from jobs 
to health-care reform, that candidate Clin- 
ton promised. On the other hand, he needs 
to reassure nervous investors that he will 
not worsen the deficit or overheat the 
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economy. Such moves could cause bond 
buyers to drive U.S. interest rates higher 
and torpedo the recovery. 

To keep the deficit from growing larg- 
er, Clinton will have to ask the public to 
make sacrifices to pay for his programs. 
But he remains reluctant to bite that bul- 
let. For example, Clinton has never said 
where he expects to find the billions that it 
would take to provide government medi- 
cal insurance for everyone not covered by 
company programs. Slapping a large pay- 
roll tax on employers would hurt small 
businesses and drive up unemployment. 
And a general tax increase would violate 
Clinton's pledge not to squeeze the middle 
class to finance his programs. 

Unlike Ross Perot, Clinton has studi- 
ously avoided talk of tax hikes or spending 
cuts that could spread pain across the pop- 
ulace. Nor has his economic program dis- 
cussed possible reductions in Medicare 
and Social Security programs. During the 
campaign, moreover, he flatly rejected the 
idea of higher gasoline taxes, calling them 
“backbreaking.” But now is precisely the 
time to talk of sacrifice. “He’s got a honey- 
moon,” says economist Ratajcezak. ‘So he 
has to decide what nastiness he’s going to 
serve up that the honeymoon will sugar- 
coat. And he has to serve up that nastiness 
early on.” 

One strategy that some of his advisers 
are pushing: tie the short-term stimulus 
plan securely to a package that also con- 
tains medium-term deficit-reduction mea- 
sures, A pork-happy Congress will readily 
pass the former, so it must be made to 
swallow the latter at the same time. That 
would have the added advantage of reas- 
suring credit markets, justifiably jittery 
about the prospects of an-even higher defi- 
cit, and thus prevent long-term interest 
rates from spurting even higher. 

Fortunately for Clinton, he will take of- 
fice with high hopes from voters and far 
more business backing than perhaps any 
other Democrat since Franklin Roosevelt 
entered the White House in 1933. “You 
just can't get the country moving again 
without the help and support of the busi- 
ness community,” says Young of Hewlett- 
Packard. 

Atleast part of that support reflects dis- 
enchantment with the disarray and inertia 
that marked Bush’s economic manage- 
ment. “A lot of Republicans felt that any 
number of things weren't being addressed 
by the Bush Administration and that we 
were drifting toward a depression,” says 
Dwayne Andreas, chairman of agribusi- 
ness giant Archer Daniels Midland and a 
longtime G.o.P. stalwart. “People will be 
very patient with Clinton if he appears to be 
heading in the right direction,” Andreas 
adds, “because it will take a lot of time to 
get the economy turned around and mov- 
ing again.” —Reported by Tom Curry/ 
New York, S.C. Gwynne/Washington, and William 
McWhirter/Chicago 
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The Political Interest /Michael Kramer 


Building a World-- 
Class Team 


BILL CLINTON HAS BEEN ELECTED TO FIX THE ECONOMY. | 
Everything else is secondary. He knows it, and the na- 
tion expects it. The question is how to deliver. After 
promising change and offering hope during the cam- 
paign, the President-elect is currently counseling cau- 
tion and patience. Each bow to urgency (the people want 
“aggressive and prompt action, and I'm going to give it 
to them”) is coolly qualified: “We didn't get into this | 
mess overnight, and we won't get out of it overnight.” 
Dampening expectations is prudent and shrewd, but 
it won't get Clinton off the hook. A sick economy in 1996 
will sink him. No one expects miracles, and few will 
quibble if the economy isn’t completely well, but it had 
better be on the mend and be seen to 
be. “If 70% of the people still think 
the country is on the wrong track,” 
says a Clinton aide, “we're dead.” 
While key policy decisions hang 
unresolved, several structural and 
personnel determinations are of 
equal importance. Foremost is the 
exact role of the Economic Security 
Council, the new White House- 
based group Clinton is fashioning to 
force a change in policy develop- 
ment without expending precious 
political capital on a government- 
wide reorganization. In public, Clin- 
ton’s aides see the council as foster- 
ing team spirit; in private, they 
predict that the President-elect will 
order agency heads to subordinate 
their independence to the gsc. 
Several administrations have 
had economic coordinating offices. 
Some were workable power cen- 
ters; others were abject failures. By 
all accounts, the best was President Ford’s Economic 
Policy Board. “Ours worked for two reasons,” says 
William Seidman, the former Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation chairman who ran the board. “First, 
Ford insisted that no decisions be made until they 
passed through the board’s processes, which kept end 
runs toa minimum. Second, [Treasury Secretary] Bill 
Simon wasn't interested in running the day-to-day op- 
eration. He forcefully presented Treasury’s view but 
never pulled rank. He was satisfied to be the Adminis- 
tration’s public spokesman,” a role Simon had codified 
in the presidential Executive Order creating the board. 
Following Ford's example, Clinton will face the chal- 
lenge of selecting people willing to play their assigned 
roles without complaint. If his appointment of Harvard's 
Robert Reich to oversee economic issues during the 





Odds-on choice for Treasury 
Secretary: Paul Volcker 





transition translates into Reich’s anointment as Eco- | 
nomic Security adviser, the Administration will be well 
served. “Besides being smart as hell, Bob has the tem- 





perament to manage competing egos,” says Roger Alt- 
man, a Clinton economic-policy adviser. “He is unflap- 
pable and well respected, someone the others could 
work with harmoniously, knowing their positions 
would be faithfully presented to the President.” 
Borrowing Ross Perot's favorite phrase, Clinton 
promises a “world class” economic team, but the entire 
arrangement will founder if the traditional “first 
among equals” doesn’t get with the program. Here is a 
brief look at the leading candidates for Treasury Secre- 
tary and their strengths and weaknesses: 
> Paul Volcker: The former Federal Reserve chairman, 
famous for taming inflation, is the odds-on favorite. 
Volcker’s selection (especially in combination with Al- 
ice Rivlin, the leading contender for Budget Director) 
would calm financial markets worried about Clinton's 
commitment to reduce the deficit. But transition insid- 
ers are concerned that Volcker may be “too stubborn. 
We'd get great press by appointing him,” says a Clin- 
ton aide, “but living with him for four.years could be 
_ hell. On the other hand, if he can do 
= to the deficit what he did to infla- 
» tion, they can call off the ‘96 
* election.” 
$ »Lloyd Bentsen: The Texan, who 
= chairs the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, wants the post, but Clinton may 
conclude he can better help by stay- 
ing put. “He'd send the same sig- 
nals as Volcker,” says a Clinton ad- 
viser, “but we haven’t worked with 
him and he may be out of synch 
with what we want to do.” 
> Robert Rubin: The co-chairman of 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. raised big 
bucks for Clinton and is well re- 
garded in financial circles. “But he 
hasn't had any government experi- 
ence, and he isn’t particularly good 
at public presentation, which the 
Treasury Secretary had- better be 
good at,” says a Clinton aide. 
> Roger Altman: The vice chairman 
of the Blackstone Group invest- 
ment banking firm served as Jimmy Carter's Assistant 
Treasury Secretary. “Roger's the best at working with 
the rest of us, and he knows Washington,” says a Clin- 
ton adviser. “He's known for taking the deficit serious- 
ly, but at 46 he may be too young for a President of the 
same age. Yet if all that matters after four years is the 
bottom line, Altman could help us get on its good side.” 
The latest from Little Rock is that Clinton has 
kicked back this and other lists asking for “more 
names, different names.” That's “his pattern,” says a 
Clinton aide, “but he often returns to the original list, 
as he did with Al Gore.” That is why the smart money 
is on Volcker, Rivlin and Reich, a trio that would satisfy 
Clinton's desire for a “Wow!” response from the finan- 
cial community. “All he knows for sure at this point,” 
said this Clinton aide last Friday, “is that whomever he 
selects had better play well with others. Only collegial- 
ity will get results, and without results, Clinton will hit 
1997 as a very young ex-President.” 2 
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A Faithful Friend 
And Confidant 


Best buddy BRUCE LINDSEY works quietly at 
Clinton’s side to be sure he gets good advice 


By PRISCILLA PAINTON LITTLE ROCK 


ITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS, THESE 

days is a sump of brazen supplica- 

tion. Members of Bill Clinton's tran- 

sition staff report that a lawyer 
from Wyoming called to say he should be 
made a federal judge; a businessman from 
Arkansas wrote a five-page letter explain- 
ing why he should be named ambassador to 
the Court of St. James's; and people with 
the remotest connection to the President- 
elect say they have not paid for a lunch or 
dinner in weeks. But there is one man who 
is so close to power that he does not need to 
ask for any. He is Bruce Lindsey, a 44-year- 
old lawyer from Little Rock who is Clin- 
ton’s closest friend and most trusted advis- 
er, the first to see him in the morning and 
the last to see him at night, the only person 
in Clinton's entourage to sit in on all the 
meetings. 

Lindsey's virtue is that he understands 
the centripetal nature of power—that to get 
to the core of it, you have to almost disap- 
pear. Lindsey is everywhere and nowhere 
at the same time. “He’s like oxygen,” says 
Clinton strategist Paul Begala. “You can’t 
see him, and you can't live without him.” 
After years of his being at Clinton's side 
Lindsey was the presidential candidate's 
first traveling companion when the two 
trekked anonymously through airports, 
carrying their own bags—there is practical- 
ly nothing in print about him. He shuns 
interviews and does not do the morning 
shows, and it wasn't until the last six 
weeks of the campaign that he left his seat 
next to Clinton to walk to the back of the 
plane and converse with reporters. Even 
then, he didn’t say much. “We believe we 
have a legitimate shot in these states” was 
a typically innocuous Lindseyism. 

Unlike his late father Robert, a patri- 
cian Little Rock lawyer with a lanky 
frame, Lindsey is short (he looks like a 
miniature version of British Prime Minis- 
ter John Major) and so unassuming that 
even journalists in Little Rock misunder- 
stood his role. “I thought for a long time 
that he was just Clinton's gofer, but it’s ob- 
vious he's much more than that,” says 
John Brummett, political editor at the Ar- 
kansas Times. In fact, Lindsey is the out- 
side, practical manifestation of Clinton's 
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political anima, a campaign unto himself: 


he took the competing opinions of the staff 


to Clinton to extract decisions from him, 
and then he applied his own prosecutorial 
mind to the candidate to make sure that 
decision was the best one. He reads every- 
thing and remembers what everyone said 
and when they said it. “He’s the tape re- 
corder running when the deal is being 
cut,” says an aide. On the campaign plane, 
he was known as “the Enforcer” for gently 
policing the quotes from staff members in 
the morning papers. When Begala once re- 
ferred to President Bush’s rear end (“If he 
wants to debate, he can get his butt up to 
Michigan”), it was Lindsey who told him 
to get out of macho overdrive 

Lindsey is also the official worrier, of- 
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ten pacing in the back of the room, not eas- 
ily contented. Last week it was he who 
fretted to associates that the vacuum cre- 
ated by the Governor's lack of activity in 
the early days of the transition had creat- 
ed a number of not fully favorable stories. 
“Bruce isn't satisfied if the Governor just 
hits the ball out of the park,” George Ste- 
phanopoulos, the campaign’s communica- 
tions director, is fond of saying. “That ball 
has to go out of the park, over the river and 
through an apartment window.” 

Lindsey is both the genie and the detail 
man. The candidate and the campaign 
counted on him to divine when Clinton 
could be approached with bad news, and 
they also counted on him to be the lawyer's 
eye that would catch a mistake fatal to his 
client. He pored over the daily 100-page 
briefing book on the plane, pointing out 
when a local politician was erroneously 
omitted from the list of introductions or 
when a history of, say, Tyler, Texas, failed 
to mention a recent racial incident there. 
When just before midnight on July 8 it 
came time for Clinton to pick up the phone 
and tell Senator Al Gore that he was the 
choice for Vice President, only Lindsey was 
in the room, and he knew what was miss- 
ing—a camera. He made Clinton wait while 
he rummaged around the Governor's man- 


NAME: Bruce Lindsey 
AGE: 44 
PROFESSION 


Attorney 


EDUCATION 
Southwestern at 
Memphis, 1971; 
Georgetown Law, 1974 


PAST POSITIONS 

@ Aide to Senator J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright, 1968-74 
® | egal counsel to 
Arkansas former Gover- 
nor (now Senator) David 
Pryor, 1975-79 

® Corporate lawyer in 
Little Rock 


CLINTON 

CONNECTION 

They met as young staff 
members in Fulbright’s 
Senate office in 1968; 
Lindsey was Clinton's li- 
aison to the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association. He 
was the Governor's con- 
stant traveling compan- 
ion during the 13-month 
presidential campaign. 


sion to find one, an Instamatic, and then he 
took the historic shot. He prodded the cam- 
paign headquarters every day into produc- 
ing a reasonable schedule, and he prodded 
the candidate every day into moving along. 

Above all, Lindsey commands respect 
because he knows his limitations. He de- 
clined to be the campaign manager, choos- 
ing for himself the meaningless designa- 
tion of campaign director, because he knew 
he was not a pro. He put pressure on Clin- 
ton to make two of his early and best 
hires—Stephanopoulos as the communica- 
tions chief and Bruce Reed as the on-the- 
road issues director. Then he let them, and 
the campaign staff hired later, do their jobs. 
“He’s the guy who doesn’t have to say 
something at every meeting and won't un- 
less things are going the wrong way,” says 
Reed. Lindsey knows he is a candidate's ul- 
timate noncandidate. Says his wife Bev, a 
longtime Democratic activist: “Bruce takes 
facts, absorbs facts and spits out facts. Bill 
Clinton takes facts and dreams with them.” 

Lindsey's sense of security comes from 
his family’s Midwestern Presbyterianism. 
“Presbyterians have a sense of predestina- 
tion, and that’s what makes Bruce easy 
about who he is,” says Mack McLarty, the 
chairman of Arkla, a natural-gas com- 
pany, and a close friend of Lindsey's and 
Clinton's. Presbyterians, especially 
wealthy ones, also impart a sense of no- 
blesse oblige: young Lindsey got that, but 
with a rebellious twist. His father, who 
moved from St. Louis, Missouri, to Little 
Rock to become a founding member of a 
prestigious law firm, was a moderate Re- 
publican with a white-shoe lawyer's dis- 
taste for politics. Lindsey was barely 18 
when, on leave from a summer job in a bi- 
cycle factory, he got involved in the guber- 
natorial campaign of liberal Congressman 
Brooks Hayes and got the bug. He went off 
that fall to Southwestern at Memphis, a 
small liberal arts college now known as 
Rhodes, to study history and became so ac- 
tive in the civil rights movement that he 
was at the Memphis rally on the night 
Martin Luther King delivered his “I’ve 
Been to the Mountaintop” speech on the 
eve of his assassination. 

But significantly, Lindsey's protest was 
within the Establishment: he fought to 
make his fraternity pledge a black friend 
(and resigned as a member when the na- 
tional organization balked), and he fought 
to drop some curriculum requirements, ar- 
guing that academic standards in those 
courses were so low that students were not 
learning anything. In the summer of 1968 
he worked in Senator J. William Fulbright's 
office in Washington, where he met Clinton 
and a group of other bright young anti-Viet- 
nam War idealists, and he returned to a job 
there upon graduating in 1971. He earned a 
law degree in 2! years at Georgetown Uni- 
versity so he could return to Little Rock 











in time to help elect David Pryor Governor. 

In the past 20 years in Arkansas, Lind- 
sey has managed to be counselor to the | 
state's three most prominent—and some- 
times rival—political egos: Clinton, Senator 
Pryor and Senator Dale Bumpers. He is 
their “conscience,” they say, and their 
walking institutional memory. “Bill looks 
up and sees Bruce in the room and feels 
rooted,” says Clinton’s longtime friend 
Carolyn Staley. That is largely because the 
President-elect knows that Lindsey will 
never change: that he will always wear 
khaki pants and a navy blazer, that he will 
always have the latest political biography 
on his shelf, that he can sing along to 
Heartbreak Hotel and play hearts with Clin- 
ton until the candidate comes down from 
his political high and goes to sleep, and that 
he won't take himself too seriously. “You 
know what the worst thing about winning 
is?” Lindsey recently asked a friend. “You 
have to shave on Saturday.” a 


Clinton’s 


Economic 
Idea Man 


Since their Oxford days, 
ROBERT REICH has 
been teaching economics 
to his friend 


By DAN GOODGAME CAMBRIDGE 





OBERT REICH WROTE AND DIRECT- 
ed his first play in the ninth 
grade, and since then he has sel- 
dom strayed from the footlights: 
as a 26-year-old lawyer arguing before the 
U.S. Supreme Court; as a popular lecturer 
in political economy at Harvard; as a best- 
selling and prolific author and essayist, 
television commentator and corporate 
consultant. Built like a jockey (4 ft. 10 in. 
and wiry) and bursting with humor and 
energy, Reich could always attract and 
hold an audience, even when playing 
honky-tonk piano for friends on week- 
ends. And for the past 24 years, he has 
won some of his loudest applause from a 
friend named Bill Clinton, who cam- 
paigned for the White House on an eco- 
nomic plan framed around Reich's ideas 
for creating good American jobs in the 
new global economy. 
Clinton’s election to the presidency of- 
fers Reich the biggest stage yet on which 
to audition both his ideas and his clever 
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showmanship. The President-elect last 
week summoned Reich from Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, to Little Rock, Arkansas, 
to lead the transition team that will help 
him choose his economic personnel, orga- 
nization and policies. In an interview 
Reich insisted that it would be “wrong to 
presume” that he would have any position 
in the new Administration. But other Clin- 
ton advisers fully expect that the new 
President will want Reich—probably as 
domestic-policy adviser or head of a new 
Economic Security Council. 

Clinton and Reich met on an ocean 
liner in 1968, when they were on their way 
to study at Oxford University as Rhodes 
scholars. They grew closer after Reich, 
miserably seasick, opened his stateroom 
door to find Clinton standing there with 
chicken soup and crackers, determined to 
nurse him back to health. Ever since, the 
two, along with mutual friends from Ox- 
ford, have participated in an on-and-off, 
two-decade “conversation” about how 
America and its economy should be govy- 
erned. “Bill has had all of my books inflict- 
ed on him,” Reich says, “and has done me 
the honor of actually reading and com- 
menting on them.” 

Reich’s latest book, The Work of Na- 
tions, published last year, was particularly 
influential on Clinton and other Demo- 
crats who wanted not only to divide the 
economic pie more equitably but also to 
get the pie growing again. In a reversal 
from his earlier writings, which favored 
federal aid to emerging industries, Reich 
now writes that in the new global econo- 
my—where capital, factories and technol- 
ogy move freely across international bor- 
ders—it makes little sense for Washington 
to aid particular industries or to shower 
tax breaks on wealthy investors. Business- 
es only take their government favors and 
use them in countries where labor is 
cheaper or where stock-market returns 
are more attractive. 

In this new global economy, Reich 
writes, it matters little whether a company 
is based in London or Los Angeles. A 
Honda built in Ohio may have more “do- 
mestic content” than an Oldsmobile. The 
only policy that will benefit all Americans, 
Reich writes, is for Washington to “invest” 
in the two assets that won't leave the coun- 
try: “human capital,” such as education 
and job training; and physical infrastruc- 
ture, from roads and bridges to high-speed 
railroads and fiber-optic communications. 
Such public investments, Reich argues, 
will encourage both U.S. and foreign firms 
to create jobs in America. How would Reich 
finance these expensive new investments? 
By raising taxes on the wealthiest Ameri- 
cans and cutting defense spending. 

These themes are familiar, of course, to 


| anyone who heard even a snatch of a Clin- 


ton campaign speech. While other econom- 
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ic advisers, particularly Robert Shapiro of 


the Progressive Policy Institute and corpo- 
rate consultant Ira Magaziner, contributed 
heavily to the lyrics of the Clinton econom- 
ic plan, most agree that the music came 
straight from Reich. Says John Isaacson, 
founder of an executive-search firm in Bos- 
ton, and a friend of both Clinton's and 
Reich’s: “The Work of Nations provided a 
conceptual framework for the whole cam- 
paign.” Gene Sperling, economic-issues di- 
rector for the campaign (and a former re- 
search istant for Reich), goes further: 
“Bob is the person most responsible for 
how progressive Democrats talk about eco- 
nomic growth today.” 

Reich attracts both admirers and crit- 
ics across the political spectrum. Andrew 
Kopkind writes in The Nation that the 
Reich-Clinton plan “does not touch the 
problem of a powerless, alienated and po- 
tentially disruptive work force.” Conser- 
vatives, meanwhile, see Reich's call for 
more federal “investment” in education 
and infrastructure as merely an attractive 
new label for a bigger, more wasteful, 
more intrusive bureaucracy. Milton Fried- 
man, the Nobel-prizewinning economist, 
predicts that the Reich-Clinton program 
“would destroy far more productive jobs 
than it would create, because it relies on 
more government spending and taxing.” 
Jim Pinkerton, an iconoclastic Republican 
thinker who until recently worked in the 
Bush campaign and White House, says, “I 
agree with three-fourths of what Reich 
writes.” But Pinkerton doubts that simply 
throwing more money at poorly run public 
schools will produce results, when neither 
Clinton nor Reich has embraced market- 
oriented reforms such as school vouchers. 

The Reich-Clinton plan would also 
throw billions of dollars at new public- 
works projects without persuasively de- 
scribing how it would keep the money 
from being wasted by lawmakers such as 
Senate Appropriations chairman Robert 
Byrd, who has made it his mission in life to 
pave his home state of West Virginia with 
federal office buildings and roads. Reich 
holds that “there is nothing wrong with 
being indebted so long as the borrowings 
are invested in means of enhancing our fu- 
ture wealth.” But he agrees that some way 
must be found to “guard against pork- 
barrel spending.” 

Some of Reich's critics target him per- 
sonally as a “self-promoter” and “pam- 
phleteer”’—in part, no doubt, out of resent- 
ment of his productivity and fame. These 
chafe many economics professors because 
Reich, often described as an economist, 
does not hold a degree in that subject. He 
received his degrees at both Dartmouth 
and Oxford in interdisciplinary studies 
history, philosophy, politics, economics— 
and earned a law degree from Yale. De- 
spite his decade of teaching at Harvard's 
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Kennedy School of Government, Reich is 
not a tenured professor; nor, friends say, 
has he sought that title. With characteris- 
tic wit, he pens some of his correspon- 
dence under a letterhead proclaiming 
himself the “Thorstein Veblen Wizard of 
Political Economy.” To the criticism that 
few of the insights in his books are origi- 
nal, friends say Reich considers synthesis 
as important as discovery. As he once 
wrote in another context, “Often, greater 
rewards flow to quick and clever followers 
than to brilliant and original inventors.” 

Reich was born in 1946 with a rare con- 
dition later diagnosed as Fairbank’s dis- 
ease, in which the lower spine fuses and 
the upper legs don’t grow properly. In June 
he had to undergo painful surgery on his 
hip joints; when he was a child, the condi- 
tion and his size kept him from participat- 
ing in sports. But he compensated by writ- 
ing and illustrating his own books (starting 
at age six) and with music and humor and 
theater. He grew up in South Salem, New 
York, about 40 miles north of Manhattan, 
the son of Republican parents who owned a 
pair of women’s clothing stores. 

A quick study and natural leader, 
Reich was elected student-government 
president at Dartmouth College. During 
the summers, he worked with inner-city 
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youngsters, as an intern to Senator Robert 
Kennedy, as a campaign volunteer for 
Senator Eugene McCarthy. He met his fu- 
ture wife Clare Dalton, a Briton who now 
teaches law at Northeastern University in 
Boston, on his first day at Oxford. After re- 
turning from England and earning his law 
degree at Yale, Reich clerked for a federal 


| appeals judge in Boston. He then worked 








for seven years in Washington, first as an 
assistant to Solicitor General Robert Bork, 
then at the Federal Trade Commission 


during the Carter Administration. 


Reich and Dalton moved to Cambridge 
in 1981 and reared two lively boys, now 11 
and 8. They also began swapping visits 
with their friends Bill and Hillary. The last 
time Bill Clinton stayed with Reich was in 
the spring of 1991, when President Bush 
was winning 80% approval ratings. Yet 
Clinton, chatting on the porch of Reich’s 
big old Victorian home, nonetheless 
seemed determined to run against Bush. 
One reason, Clinton said, was to promote 
the ideas of investment in the future that 
were contained in 7he Work of Nations, 
which had just been published. A mutual 
friend, playing devil’s advocate, raised 
several arguments why Clinton should not 
run, but Reich recalls with a grin, “I just 
sat there wagging my tail.” a 


NAME: Robert Reich 
AGE: 46 
PROFESSION 


Political economist at 
Harvard's Kennedy 
School of Government 


EDUCATION 

Dartmouth, 1968; 
Rhodes scholar, Oxford, 
1968-70; Yale Law, 197: 


PAST POSITIONS 

@ Assistant to U.S. 
Solicitor General Robert 
Bork, 1974-76 

@ Director of policy 
planning for the Federal 
Trade Commission, 
1976-81 

CLINTON 

CONNECTION 

Since they met on the 
boat to Oxford in 1968, 
Clinton and Reich have 
had an on-and-off, two- 
decade “conversation” 
about how America and 
its economy should be 
governed. 





WASHINGTON 


Sure, reviving the economy and bringing peace to the Middle East will be 


important. But that’s not all that counts. 


It's the Little Things... 


: meee (f),::== 
go more quickly this time 
around, since so many of 
the Democratic Pooh- Y 
Bahs are power lunching 
in the Great Marble Halls 
beyond or are under indict- 
ment. And once you pay your 
respects, you don’t have to hire 
them. 


By MARGARET CARLSON WASHINGTON 





N THE AVALANCHE OF ADVICE CROSS- 
ing the President-elect's desk, there 
is a dearth of guidance on truly cru- 
cial matters—like whether dressing 
as if you're going to church is necessary 
for the photo op boarding Marine One for 
the hop to Camp David. Statecraft may de- 
fine a presidency, but so will small acts at 
the margin. Who knows? If Richard Nixon 
hadn't dressed the White House guards 
like Prussian police, he might have 
survived Watergate. There 
would have been no need for 
the fashion-obsessed Nancy 


® Presidents are partly known by their 
vacations. Summer in a place where 
your arrival does not cause a 
one-hour traffic backup (as 
happened in Kennebunk- 
port), does not subsume 
the town (Plains), doesn't 
fit (Nixon in wing tips on 
the beach in California)—or 
where summer is used as a 
verb. Your preference for 
intellectual retreats with 
friends during Christ- 
mas vacation to discuss 
enterprise zones should 
give way to the real 
thing: find a lazy cottage 
on a lake near Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, where you can relax. 









Reagan to debase herself 
at a Gridiron Club dinner 
dressed up like a bag lady in 
hand-me-downs if the East 
Wing had not declared a 
tablecloth crisis and ordered 
new hand-painted china in- 
scribed “Nancy” the minute 
she moved in. George Bush got 
most of the symbols right, ex- 
cept for the pork rinds and coun- 

try music. Like not inhaling, those pro- 
clivities, even if genuine, should have been 
kept secret because they are too out of 
synch with what is already known for 
ready acceptance. Atmospherics count. So 
here are a few things for Bill Clinton to 
keep in mind: 


@ Take up a sport that is not associat- 
ed with a country club. Anything 
that can be played in the back- 
yard goes down well. The Kenne- 
dys still own the patent on touch 

football, and Bush expropriated 

horseshoes. Badminton or vol- 

leyball might do nicely. And keep 

running, as long as you look fun- 

ny in the shorts. Beware of Lycra. 

Caveat jogger: pin to your locker 
a picture of the ashen-faced Jim- 
my Carter collapsing near Camp 
David to remind yourself that 

you have moved to the tropics 

and that running in the heat should 
be kept at a stately pace. 


% 


@ You are no longer just a regular guy, ex- 
cept perhaps to Hillary, and even she may 
want you to act presidential now. A little 
toasting your own English muffins and car- 
rying your own garment bag go a long way. 
The costs of the White House are fixed, and 
few people begrudge you the luxury as long 
as you don't go around complaining about 
the problems of life in a fishbowl. When 
most Americans have company, they put 
on airs, and so should you. Just as only Nix- 
on could go to China, you can get away with 
serving fine cuisine and vintage wines. 
Hold the barbecue. Jimmy Car- 

ter should have. 


Compared with playing 
a sport, being a fan is 
a no-lose proposition. 
Cheer at all of Chelsea's 
games, patronize presi- 
dential boxes, and visit 
the locker rooms after 
events like the World 
Series. Don’t be 











@®Pay courtesy calls on 
the Washington estab- 
lishment, a kind of re- ¥ 
verse welcome wagon 
that Carter self-righ- 
teously shunned. It will 













cowed by the Secret Service. Like all 
bureaucracies, it has perpetuated it- 
self all out of proportion to necessity. 


@Hipness is undesirable for state- 
dinner entertainment. Anyway, it’s time 
to face up to the fact that Elvis is dead. A 
Grammy winner is insufficiently stodgy; 
even Frank Sinatra didn’t go down that 
well. Think Kennedy Center honoree or 
a Life Achievement Award winner: 
Pablo Casals (Kennedy), not the All- 
man Brothers (Carter). 


® You didn’t campaign on the promise 
that you would send Chelsea to public 
school, so you shouldn't, unless she likes 
walking through metal detectors to go to 
basketball games. In fact, you campaigned 
on the premise that the schools needed fix- 
ing. The press will go into high dudgeon, 
but parents will admire you for putting 
your child before politics. 





@To Chelsea: Your parents were right 
when they said, Don’t talk to strangers. 
Embed this in your brain: the press is made 
up entirely of strangers, no matter how 
much candy they offer you. But you must 
always smile for the cameras, even though 
other kids get to stick their tongues 
out if their parents so much as 
reach for an Instamatic. Roll 
your eyes once, and you will be- 
come tabloid material and Sat- 
urday Night Live's poster child. 
For guidance, do not look to 
Caroline and John Kennedy Jr., 
who were too little to be criti- 
cized, or the Ford kids, who 
were accidental White House 
tourists with sleep-over rights. 
Let Amy Carter serve as a cau- 
tionary tale. And get a dog: it 
deflects attention away from 
you better than a cat. 


® Avoid the temptation to take a victory 
lap abroad on Air Force One, even though 
visiting with Francois Mitterrand looks a 
| lot more pleasant than dealing with hon- 
eymoon-pooper Bob Dole. At least wait un- 
til the Gop surpasses 2.7% growth. 


® Presidential brothers should reside in a 
different time zone. —With reporting by Melissa 
August/Washington 
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From here on in, every lux 
have to reju 


The BMW 525i: $35,600. The Mercedes 300E: $42,950. The Lexus LS400: $44,300. The Acura Legend: 


$28,000.’ Those are the kinds of numbers people believe they have to pay for a high-quality, high- 
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performance luxury sedan. (And of course, the companies that make these cars, not being dumb, en- 
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courage this belief by raising those prices every year.) However, the time has officially come to take a 
long, hard look at the relationship between a car's price and its value. What's made that necessary is a 


startling development called the Chrysler Concorde. The Chrysler Concorde is a new luxury sedan with 
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stify its price. 
more horsepower than a BMW 525i, more torque than a Nissan 300 ZX. And thanks to a revolutionary 


new automotive architecture called “‘cab forward,” more interior room than any Acura, Infiniti or Lexus. 


It has a list of standard features that reads like a wish list (including dual air bags). And when it comes to 





how it drives, Motor Trend describes it this 
way: ‘lithe and agile, the balanced handling 
of a sports sedan, a ball to drive.” Which 
brings us to the bottom line. The Chrysler 
Concorde, fully equipped, costs $23,432! 
No, that’s nota hallucination. It just means 


that one carmaker in the world is asking a 


basic question. Why should driving a high- 





quality, beautifully performing automobile be a luxury reserved for the privileged few, when it 


can be offered to the privileged many? For more information, call 1-800-4A-CHRYSLER. 
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*MSRP example with options. Title, taxes and destination fee extra. Actual prices vary. Buckle Up For Safety 











Researchers are used to doing what they please. But in the Clinton era, more 
government money will flow toward work that attacks society’s problems. 


SCIENCE'S BIG SHIFT 


By DICK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 


VER SINCE BEN FRANKLIN BE- 

gan experimenting with elec- 

tricity, the strength of Ameri- 

can science has been the 

freedom it gives bright people 

to follow their curiosity. Today 
federally supported science is an enter- 
prise unique in government: it is largely 
directed from the bottom up, driven by the 
ideas of individual scientists. In exchange 
for this freedom from political meddling, 
scientists promise enormous social bene- 
fits, from increased prosperity to better 
public health. 

But while the U.S. government spent 
$27.6 billion on civilian research last year, 
the largest annual investment ever made 
by any country, there is a growing sense 
that something is wrong with the scientif- 
ic bargain. aips remains incurable, and tu- 
berculosis is returning. The economy is 
floundering as sophisticated consumer 
goods all seem to be stamped MADE IN JA- 
PAN. The payback from the space shuttle 


seems tiny compared with the billions of 


dollars it burns up. Says Walter Massey, 
director of the National Science Founda- 
tion: “The public hears that we're No. 1 in 
science, and they want to know why that 
fact isn’t making our lives better. The one 


Applied 


Labor-saving robots 
that help assemble 
cars are the product 
of applied science, 
which uses 
knowledge tomeet ~~ 
a social goal. 
Building those 
robots required 
computer 
technology, which 
in turn grew out of 
basic knowledge of 
physics and 
mathematics. The 
U.S. spent 

$13.1 billion for 
nonmilitary applied 
researchin 1991. 


thing that works in this country doesn't 
seem to be paying off." 

Now government is preparing to take a 
different stance toward science—and not 


just because a new Administration is com- 


ing to Washington. Long before the elec- 
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tion, policymakers were concluding that 
they should assert more control over re- 
search by telling many scientists precisely 
what to work on. “We've got to do some re- 
adjusting,” says Guyford Stever, co-chair- 
man of a recent Carnegie Commission 
study on the future of American science. 

At issue is the balance between two 
very different types of research: basic and 
applied. Basic scientists pursue knowl- 
edge for its own sake. They may study the 
sex lives of bacteria growing in Petri dish- 
es or use giant accelerators to smash pro- 
tons together to see what kinds of sub- 
atomic debris come out. Applied 
scientists, in contrast, have a social goal in 
mind. They take the knowledge gained 
from basic science and try to apply it to 
solving a problem or creating a new tech- 
nology. They may use their understanding 
of light waves to construct an optical com- 
puter or test a drug to see if it will knock 
out the arps virus. 

Without basic science, there can be no 
applied science. But a consensus is build- 
ing that the U.S. spends too much of its re- 
search budget on the search for new 
knowledge and not enough on harnessing 
the knowledge already gained. Now every 
major federal science agency, from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health to nasa, is ex- 
perimenting with or proposing some form 





of “directed research” to meet social 
needs. This is a historic shift for science— 
one that portends more planning and ac- 
countability than in the past. For the first 
time, science will be driven more by its 
consumers than its products. 

The Clinton Administration will go 
along with, and even accelerate, this 
change in emphasis. The President-elect 
has repeatedly pledged to direct govern- 
ment support to such practical fields as 
fiber-optic communications, computer 
networking, biotechnology, robotics and 
magnetic-levitation train transportation. 
Vice President Gore will probably be 
in charge of coordinating federal ef- 
forts to spur technology. 

Scientists are not taking this as- 
sault on their independence lightly. 
Thousands of letters (more than 250 
in one day) have poured into the Na- 
tional Science Foundation from re- 
searchers protesting the agency's in- 
tention to “redefine” its role and 
focus more on applied research. 
Howls have been even louder over the 
National Institutes of Health’s new 
“strategic plan,’’ which would, 
among other things, encourage scien- 
tists to work more closely with indus- 
try. To some observers, the reaction 
from the scientific community is little 
more than the pleadings of another 
special-interest group trying to pre- 
serve its privileges. “I thought nin ex- 
isted to meet the needs of the public,” 
says agency director Dr. Bernadine 
Healy of the outcry over the new strategic 
plan. “They thought niu was here to serve 
scientists.” 


ESEARCHERS SAY AMERICA 

may be trading future knowl- 

edge for short-term political 

profit. The new approach, 

they fear, will dry up basic re- 

search, which has spawned 
entire segments of the national economy, 
including the biotech and computer indus- 
tries. “What we're all worried about is that 
there will be less and less room to maneu- 
ver in basic research, the area that put us 
where we are,” says Dr. Harold Varmus, 
a Nobel-prizewinning microbiologist from 
the University of California, San Francisco. 
“If we move our investment into some nar- 
rowly defined social contract, 10 years 
from now we will have nothing.” 

In the best of worlds, the nation’s basic 
science structure would be left untouched 
even as applied research was strength- 
ened. But the money isn’t there. When the 
Bush Administration earlier this year sub- 
mitted a 1993 budget that would have in- 
creased science spending only 6.5%, to $28 
billion, Congress for the first time in recent 
memory actually whittled down the Ad- 
ministration’s request—to a 2.3% increase. 
The budget freezes spending at many agen- 
cies, including nasa, and cuts Nin’s funds 





(in inflation-adjusted dollars) 0.1%. More- 
over, appropriations for some science agen- 
cies came attached with warnings that, in 
the future, simply requesting more money 
will no longer be considered a realistic so- 
lution to science's problems. 

Clinton hopes to ease the money 
crunch by transferring as much as $30 bil- 
lion during the next four years from the 
Pentagon's research budget to civilian sci- 
ence and technology. But faced with an an- 
nual federal budget deficit of about $300 
billion, the new President cannot support 





basic research in the lavish, no-strings 


“The public hears 
that we're NO, Lin seience, 
and they want to know 
why that faetisnt 
making our lives better. 


The one thing that 
works in this country doesnt 
seem to be paying olf” 


WALTER MASSEY 


he National Science Foundation 





fashion that scientists have come to ex- 
pect. Giant projects such as the supercon- 
ducting supercollider, the proposed $8.25 
billion Texas-based atom smasher that 
will hunt for quarks and other exotic sub- 
atomic particles, will come under increas- 
ingly tough scrutiny. 

The current controversy over science 
reopens an old debate. After World War II, 
proposals to establish a super-science agen- 
cy were stalled for years as politicians and 
researchers fought for control. Scientists 
claimed that they alone could objectively 
and intelligently assess new research and 
chart future directions. But politicians were 
reluctant to hand out blank checks and then 
ask the recipients if the money was being 
wisely spent. As the debate wore on, scien- 
tists pointed to the postwar economic boom 
as a validation of their approach. The politi- 
cians finally capitulated, and the National 
Science Foundation—funded by govern- 
ment but largely directed by the scientific 
establishment—was created in 1950. In ret- 
rospect, it is now obvious that American 
economic dominance in the 1950s and "60s 
was virtually assured because competitors’ 
production capacity had been destroyed by 
the war. The time has come, say critics of big 
science, to give the research system a thor- 
ough review and overhaul. 

Lacking a comprehensive strategy, U.S. 





science has grown in ways no one really 
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planned. For example, more than 40% of the 
entire federal investment in basic research 
goes into biomedical studies. Is that too 
much? Is the investment improving health 
in a measurable way? Another question is 
what to do with the nation’s three nuclear- 
weapons labs. They each consume $1 billion 
a year. Is that too much in this post-cold 
war era? Why have three weapons labs 
when no new bomb orders are on the books 
and Congress is halting underground tests? 
And most important, what should be done 
with expertise developed in these centers? 

Precisely how science will be redirected 
is unclear. Some have suggested the 
creation of a National Science Coun- 
cil within the White House that 
would have the same status as the 
National Security Council. Clinton’s 
science advisers are studying the 
programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which has had unparalleled 
success in enriching the farming in- 
dustry through science and technol- 
ogy. The department, in cooperation 
with state governments, maintains 
agriculture extension offices across 
the country, enabling farmers to re- 
port promptly any problems they 
face. Solutions are then worked out 
in government research centers and 
applied back on the farm quickly 
enough to make a Japanese carmak- 
er envious. That approach has eradi- 
cated such blights as boll weevil 
infestations, and it has made Ameri- 
can farmers the most productive in 
the world. 

Forging a stronger alliance between 
science and industry will not be easy. One 
problem is that academic scientists often 
consider themselves the élite of the re- 
search establishment and do not always 
collaborate well with their less exalted col- 
leagues engaged in commercial pursuits. 
The damage caused by the gulf between 
basic and applied researchers has become 
obvious to Dr. Leon Rosenberg, who last 
year left his post as dean of Yale medical 
school to become the president of Bristol- 
Myers Squibb Pharmaceutical Research 
Institute. With a foot in both worlds, Ro- 
senberg notes, “These two communities 
have developed their biases and their 
myths in isolation, and that’s not in the 
country’s best interests, and it’s surely not 
in the best interest of public health.” 

Science should not be expected to work 
miracles, as overzealous researchers some- 
times seem to promise. It can’t build a leak- 
proof nuclear umbrella, stop the evolution 
of new plagues or prop up an economy in the 
face of fiscal irresponsibility. But the con- 
sensus in Washington is that the full poten- 
tial of American science is not being tapped. 
The job ahead for Clinton, the new Congress 
and scientific leaders is to determine how 
best to use limited research dollars to reveal 
new knowledge—and put that knowledge to 
work solving society's problems. a 
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BEFORE OUR SPOKESMAN AGREED 
TO Do THIS AD, HE INSISTED ON TESTING 
THE PRODUCTS. 



















By hanging upside down 
for three hours, I proved 
to myself that this “ready- 
to-assemble” Magnavox 
Home Theater System 
with 52" Projection TV 
lets you view the brilliant 
picture from almost any 
angle. It features a Matrix 
Surround Sound System, 
Multiple Picture in Picture 
function, and a clever 
Universal Remote. This 
test was extremely inter 

esting for me because I was 
watching a documentary 


on bats at the time 





I dec ide d that 
the Magnavox 
Digital Hi-Fi Shelf 


System with five-disc 
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carousel CD Changer, dual cas- 
sette decks, and remote control is the 
one | would buy over all the others. 
Now, if you'll excuse me, | must see 
those nice folks at Magnavox and pick 


up my pay C hec k 














I wanted to see how the brilliant Magnavox Portable/Car 
CD Player with an anti-shock mechanism worked during 
fast turns and potholed roads. While cruising in this simulated 


car seat, the Bitstream conversion filled my ears 





with pure digital sound. Unfortunately, I was 
unable to stop the car seat for two days, and 


was issued a ticket for driving without a car. 





After 1,501 movies, I can say, without a doubt, that this 


ingenious Magnavox 13" TV really does have a built-in VCR 
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As the global dogfight 
heats up, American 
carriers protest a British 
Airways plan for the latest 
transatlantic merger 


By JANICE CASTRO 
HE BRITISH ARE COMING! THE 
British are coming! And this 
time, they're not coming by 
land or sea, but by air! That cry 
of alarm can be heard in Dallas, 
Chicago and Atlanta these days, 
as leaders of the top U.S. airlines wail about 
a threat to their hard-won global domi- 
nance. While on the campaign trail, Bill 
Clinton joined the chorus of alarm. In the fi- 
nal presidential debate, Ross Perot sound- 
ed the most impassioned warning of all. 
“We're getting ready to dismantle an air- 


lines industry in our country, and none of 


you know it,” he declared. “This deal is ter- 
ribly destructive to the U.S. airline 
industry.” 

The deal in question is a proposal by 


38 


orn 


British Airways to spend $750 million to 
buy a 44% ownership of Pittsburgh-based 
USAir. The transatlantic partnership 
would rank as one of the three biggest air- 
lines in the world, linking 339 destinations 
in 71 countries. That powerful combina- 
tion has prompted a vigorous protest from 
the Big Three U.S. carriers—American, 
United and Delta—which hope to discour- 
age the government from approving the 
deal. Said American chairman Robert 
Crandall: “What will happen is that the 
good jobs will go to London, and the bag- 
gage handlers will stay here.” 

After a 14-year dogfight of deregulated 
airline competition in the U.S., which has 
shot down nearly 130 carriers, including 
Pan Am and Eastern, the air war is going 
global. As carriers around the world mount 
new battles for international market share, 
they are forming alliances with other air- 
lines and pooling resources. Before most of 
the new partnerships can get off the ground, 
though, they must navigate the thicket of 
trade restrictions that still restrain interna- 
tional airline traffic. Many governments fear 
that foreign carriers are gaining too great an 
advantage in their markets, undermining 
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local jobs and revenues. Says Edmund 
Greenslet, publisher of the Airline Monitor, 
a trade publication: “National feelings about 
airlines obviously trigger more passion than 
TVs and automobiles. Airlines are a highly 
symbolic way of establishing national iden- 
tity in the world.” 

Several foreign airlines have made con- 
nections with U.S. counterparts—or have 
made proposals to do so. KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines holds a 49% equity stake in Minne- 
sota-based Northwest Airlines. The two 
airlines share caterers, computers, fares 
and maintenance facilities. Says Michael E. 
Levine, Northwest's senior marketing ex- 
ecutive: “We are allowing two medium- 
size airlines to grow together as if they 
were a much larger global network. Our ul- 
timate objective is to provide a seamless 
travel experience.” Last week Houston’s 
Continental Airlines, struggling to emerge 
from its second Chapter 11 bankruptcy 
proceedings in a decade, announced that it 
too had found a cross-border partner. A 
group of investors, led by Air Canada, will 
invest $450 million in the Texas carrier as 
soon as it clears bankruptcy, which it ex- 
pects to do early next year. 
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The proposed British Airways-USAir 
linkup, the most controversial of them all, 
is seen by its U.S. partner as a move into 
the big leigues. After a decade of rapid ex- 
pansion, USAir has stalled, losing $973 
million since 1989, Says George James, an 
airline-industry analyst: “Their situation is 
desperate. They have grown into an airline 
the size of a global carrier without global 
routes. If they don’t obtain the British Air- 
ways deal, they will have to reduce their 
size back down to that of a regional com- 
muter airline.” 


F THE DEAL GOES THROUGH, THE 
competitors with the most to lose 
would be American, Delta and Unit- 
ed. The three sky kings have won 
the hard-fought deregulation war in 
the U.S., increasing their combined 
domestic market share from 38% a decade 
ago to 60% today and vaulting to the top 
ranks of global carriers. Their combined 
share of transatlantic travel, just 3% a 
decade ago, is now 69%. Each of the three 
top U.S. airlines carried more passengers 
last year than the entire European com- 
mercial-airline fleet combined. 

This furious expansion has exacted a 
high cost. Since 1990, U.S. carriers togeth- 
er have lost nearly $7 billion, including al- 
most $1.9 billion in losses accrued by the 
Big Three. Part of the current frustration is 
the timing of the British Airways-USAir 
deal, which comes just as the big domestic 
carriers were preparing to reap the re- 
wards of surviving the long deregulation 
bloodbath. 

British Airways, one of the largest and 
most profitable carriers in the world, is 
taxiing toward unlimited access to U.S. 
markets vital to the Big Three. USAir, 
with its concentration of hubs in the east- 
ern U.S., the point of origin for much tray- 
el to Europe, can give British Airways 
crushing new clout in the critical transat- 
lantic market. At the same time, the deal 
will make USAir a formidable domestic 
competitor once more. USAir chief execu- 
tive Seth Schofield conceded, “It's their 
worst nightmare: competition that they 
did not expect and do not want. An amica- 
ble truce is literally impossible. There is 
no room for compromise.” 

The three carriers insist that the deal 
is wrong for America because Britain still 
restricts U.S. access to its markets. Until 
now, Bush Administration policy in air- 
line trade negotiations has been aimed at 
winning bilateral “open skies” agree- 
ments, swapping equal access to markets 
one country at a time. The only such 
agreement concluded so far, though, is 
with the tiny Netherlands, a pact that fol- 
lowed Northwest's deal with KLM. 

Britain is a far richer market, but it re- 
mains to be seen how much the British will 
be willing to relax their barriers to U.S. air- 
lines in return for approval of the USAir 
deal. “To just open up the American airline 








market, the largest in the world, without 
extracting any return whatever would be 
crazy,” asserts Neil Monroe, chief spokes- 
man for Delta. The manner in which the 
question is handled is viewed as a test of 
U.S. toughness on free trade. The prec- 
edent created in the talks with the British 
may be critical in negotiations later with 
Germany, France and other nations. Mem- 
bers of the European Community, alarmed 
by the overwhelming strength of Ameri- 
can, United and Delta, have begun to con- 
sider consolidating future talks with the 
U.S. on landing rights and routes in order 
to drive a harder bargain. 

Bush Transportation Secretary An- 
drew Card, who completed 
a round of talks with Brit- 
ish trade officials last 
month, is eager to consum- 
mate the USAir deal before 
Christmas, while he is still 
in charge. President-elect 
Clinton, on the other hand, 
has reservations about the 
deal. While he is eager to 
find a way to help USAir 
grow stronger (and protect 
the jobs of its 47,000 work- 
ers), he has said he is con- 
cerned about the implica- 
tions for the U.S. airline 
industry. If negotiations are 
not completed before he 
takes office, Clinton is ex- 
pected to press Britain for 
“open skies” concessions. 

In contrast to the USAir 
agreement, the Continental 
deal is unlikely to touch off 
much controversy. For one 
thing, the Canadian market 
is not as hotly pursued as the destinations 
involved in other evolving partnerships. 
Air Canada and Air Partners, the Fort 
Worth-based investment group participat- 
ing in the deal, will split their stake, each 
taking 27.5% ownership in Continental. 
American Airlines chief Crandall praised 
the Continental agreement last week as “a 
good, fair, free-trade-based, cross-border 
investment deal.” Having satisfied Conti- 
nental’s creditors, the deal must now win 
the approval of the U.S. bankruptcy court 
overseeing the Houston carrier’s restruc- 
turing. Said Robert Ferguson, Continen- 
tal’s chief executive officer: “This is the 
first of several possible alliances that will 
enable Continental to establish its global 
presence in the future.” 

Global presence? Those are big words 
from a company that was so hard up two 
years ago its officers told its pilots to taxi 
out to the runways on one engine instead 
of two in order to save fuel. In one swift 
maneuver, Continental may have swerved 
away from a penurious future as a second- 
tier operator and headed back toward the 
front ranks of major carriers. Within 
hours of Ferguson’s announcement, the 
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industry was buzzing with talk of other 
new partners that might extend the Hous- 
ton airline’s reach in Asian and other 
markets. 

The key advantage of all such links is 
so-called “code sharing,” a reference to 
the merging of the partners’ reservations 
systems. This ticketing practice effective- 
ly steers travelers away from competing 
carriers by directing them smoothly to the 
partner. Air Canada would feed passen- 
gers into Continental planes on Continen- 
tal routes and carry American passengers 
into its own. The richer the markets on 
each side of the partnership, the greater 
the competitive advantage these arrange- 
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ments offer in effectively screening out 
other carriers, 

Even the Big Three U.S. airlines pro- 
testing the British Airways-USAir deal 
are making connections of their own. Del- 
ta has quietly aligned itself with Singapore 
Airlines and Swissair, each of which own 
5% of the Atlanta carrier's stock. Ameri- 
can has held talks with Canadian Airlines 
International. The Airline Monitor's 
Greenslet expects six or eight key global 
alliances to take shape before the end of 
the decade. 

Who will prosper? As long as nearly 
half the world’s air traffic originates in the 
U.S., the American carriers that have built 
tough, lean systems will hold the trump 
cards in the new partnerships. U.S. con- 
sumers, for their part, will benefit from the 
arrival of foreign carriers to the domestic 
market because their arrival will assure a 
high level of competition. The challenge for 
the government in all this is to make sure 
that every time it opens another door to a 
foreign carrier, some equal opportunity is 
created overseas for one of America’s flag 
carriers. —Reported by S.C. Gwynne/Washington 
and William McWhirter/Detroit 
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FOREIGNERS 
GO HOME! 


Racist youths have taken their violent hatred into 
the streets. Stopping the rise of neo-Nazi fervor 

will require that Germany grapple with the economic 
and social breakdown in the east. 


By DANIEL BENJAMIN BERLIN 


ATES OF HIGH SIGNIFICANCE | 
fill Germany's autumn calen- 
dar, none more freighted than 
Nov. 9. The day marked the 
third anniversary of the fall of 
the Berlin Wall and the 54th 
commemoration of Kristall- 
nacht, the Night of the Broken Glass, when 
Nazi street gangs left the nation’s syna- 
gogues and Jewish businesses in flames 
and nearly 100 dead. The remembrances 
of these moments of national euphoria and 
historic shame mix uneasily—never more 
so than this year, when the echoes of that 
distant event drowned out those from the 
recent past. 

Germany’s conflicts were on display at a 
demonstration held the Sunday before the 
Kristallnacht anniversary, when President 
Richard von Weizsicker tried to deliver an 
eloquent appeal against hatred from behind 
a phalanx of police shields, while leftist an- 
archists chanted “Hypocrites, hypocrites,” 
and pelted him with eggs. That dénouement 
nearly obscured the meaning of a day when 
300,000 people had peacefully marched 
through Berlin to show opposition to the 
wave of racism and right-wing violence that 
has brought back ugly memories of an earli- 
er Germany. Ever since last August, when a 
mob in Rostock besieged and burned 
house for asylum seekers to the applause of 
2,000 bystanders, Germans have watched in 
growing dismay as a xenophobic fever 
spread across the land. Right-wing extrem- 
ists, neo-Nazis and ordinary youths have 
committed 1,760 attacks, mainly against 
foreigners, this year. They have desecrated 
Jewish cemeteries and memorials and set 
fires at two former concentration camps. 

The scene in Berlin only reinforced the 
unsettling impression that disorder is tak- 
ing over the streets of Germany and the 
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country is unable to stop it. Although rac- 
ism is not just a German problem and 
comparisons with Hitler’s state-sponsored 
pogroms of the 1930s are greatly exagger- 
ated, the world cannot help asking why 
such behavior is happening again. 

Since the attacks are occurring with 
far greater intensity in the east, it has 
dawned on a hitherto complacent nation 
that the formerly communist region is an 
economic and social disaster zone that 
confronts all Germans with problems 
graver than anyone imagined. The discon- 
tented have found an easy scapegoat in the 
1.4 million refugees from as far away as 
Afghanistan and as near as Yugoslavi ia, 
most of whom have flooded into the coun- 
try during the past three years. Shut out of 
much of the rest of the Continent, they 
gravitate to Germany because its constitu- 


tion guarantees asylum to all victims of 


political persecution. Although less than 
5% eventually win the right to remain per- 
manently, a laborious processing and ap- 
peals system all but assures applicants a 
stay of a year or more. 

They live for the most part in squalid 
hostels and receive no more than $340 a 
month in state assistance. But that has not 
prevented the foreigners from being 
blamed by many easterners for the prob- 
lems of their much troubled region or 
from becoming the focus of right-wing de- 
monology. Many easterners are certain 
that the newcomers are treated better 
than native Germans. “We have enough 
unemployed. We don’t need any foreign- 
ers here, " says Frank Tamaz, 30, of Ros- 
tock. “They take our jobs, and they take 
our houses.” 

As the antiforeign assaults mounted, 
Bonn remained paralyzed by a debate over 
whether constitutional changes were the 
solution. Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s Chris- 
tian Democratic Union insisted that an 
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amendment to curtail the right of asylum 
was the only way to stop racial violence 
After much internal strife, the opposition 
Social Democrats seem ready to agree. But 
a belated victory for Kohl will not erase 
suspicions that his government has been 
more concerned with political gain and 
bolstering its own appeal to a right-lean- 
ing electorate than with law-and-order 
measures to end the strife in the streets. 

Why anyone would hurl a rock or a 
Molotov cocktail at another simply be- 
cause of differences of color or speech or 
custom remains one of life's most dispirit- 
ing mysteries. But the urge to violence can 
be located in a sociology of causes that 
eastern Germany has in abundance. The 
main one is economic collapse. When un- 
employment, forced early retirement and 
make-work training schemes are taken to- 
gether, roughly 40% of the east’s labor 
force is out of work; nearly 3 million jobs 
have disappeared since unification. Al- 
though Bonn is pumping more than $100 
billion a year into the east, economic out- 
put has shrunk to a third of its preunifica- 
tion level, and the long-predicted rebound 
is not in sight. 

The classic symptoms that accompany 
unemployment—depression and a sense of 


powerlessness—beset much of the eastern 
region. Deep down, a lot of the anger is 
really at western Germans for shutting 
down factories and farms, but easterners 
are reluctant to say so. Instead, says Mi- 
chael Wieczorek, a Berlin social worker, 
the foreigners become surrogate targets. 

The root of the trouble, says Bernd 
Wagner, a former eastern police official 
and an expert on right-wing radicalism, is 
the severe dislocation of eastern society: 
in addition to unemployment, housing is 
in short supply, rents have tripled, crime 
rates have skyrocketed. “To say that solv- 
ing the asylum problem will solve the far- 
right problem is complete nonsense,” says 
Wagner. 

It is among the east’s disoriented youth 
that the trauma goes deepest. Virtually ev- 
ery family counts at least one member out 
of work, and the expectation of ever finding 
a decent job is slim. The institutions for 
transmitting values have been upended. 
The relationship between adults and ado- 
lescents has been shaken by the rapid shift 
from communism to capitalism. Explains 
Britta Kolberg, a social worker in east Ber- 
lin schools: “Kids see parents who were 
convinced socialists and are now 100% sup- 
porters of the new society. They have 





turned around so completely that there is a 
general mistrust of grownups.” 

The structure of everyday life has been 
destroyed. Schools have been reconfigured 
to match an alien western system; commu- 
nist youth organizations have been disband- 
ed; many of the clubs that were a standard 
feature of young people's lives have been 
closed. Says a social worker: “Kids hang out 
in the street all day, and eventually they 
have to find something to do—bashing for- 
eigners is the sport they choose.” 

Under the communists, east Germans 
lived a highly regimented existence. Into 
the postunification vacuum has stepped 


the far right, which offers its own ideas of 


order. To many, the restoration of order 
means in part a Germany without foreign- 
ers, and that appeals to a significant minor- 
ity. Enrico, a 15-year-old Berliner, de- 
scribes himself as right-wing and 
disgusted with Bonn’s “miserable poli- 
cies.” He says he finds the Third Reich an 
attractive model: “O.K., everything wasn't 
exactly right then, but there was order in 
Germany. Then there were just Germans 
in Germany. I don't like the way Germany 
looks now.” 

Disaffection has helped spread extrem- 
ist organizations throughout the country. 
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Flashing the neo-Nazi salute: 
the far right seeks to fill the 
vacuum left by the fall of 
communism with an order of 
its own 


Membership of radical groups 
has grown to 40,000 nation- 
wide, up 25% since 1990, and 
three-quarters of those are 
considered ready to commit vi- 
olent acts. No sign has been 
more frightening, though, than 
the crowds that have cheered 
on the rioting hooligans. Says 
sociologist Wolf Lepenies: “I’m 
not at all surprised that 100 or 
200 would attack an asylum 
house. I'm more worried about 
the passive mob.” 

Ernst Uhrlau, chief of the 
Hamburg bureau of the Office 
to Protect the Constitution, 
fears that the rightward turn 
is more serious than many 
suspect. He predicts “more 
nationalism, less tolerance 
and a greater sense of radical- 
ization.” Hate crimes through- 
out Germany increased more 
than fivefold in 1991, to 1,483, 
compared with 1990, and this 
year’s tally will run even high- 
er. Uhrlau is worried that a 
wave of ultra-right terror 
could lie in the future—a cam- 
paign as powerful as the left- 
wing violence of the late 1960s 
and ‘70s. 

Police have begun crack- 
ing down on the organized 
| far right. But focusing on the hard core 

will be of limited value if nothing is 
done to make the environment less hos- 
pitable to its subversive message. The 
state has to re-establish its authority 
by deploying the full force of the law 
against those who commit or condone vi- 
olent acts. That will require training and 
motivating the demoralized and _ ill- 
equipped eastern police forces, and tak- 
ing action against officials who seem to 
sympathize with thugs. Speedier justice 
and stiffer sentences are also needed. It 
took until September of this year to con- 
clude a trial for a hate crime—the killing 
of an Angolan man—that took place in 
November 1990. None of the defendants 
were sentenced to more than four years’ 
imprisonment 

Above all, the federal government 
needs to find more effective economic 
strategies to ease the hopelessness that af- 
flicts the young in the east. And Bonn will 
have to stop treating the violence as a pub- 
lic relations problem. In seeing xenopho- 
bia and racism for the evils they are, the 
Kohl government can begin to follow the 
lead of the hundreds of thousands who 
gathered peacefully in the streets of 
Berlin. 5 
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TRADE 





The Grapes of Wrath 


Who's right in the squabble over a hill of be 


Chablis and unleash a global trade war? 


By BARBARA RUDOLPH 





T LOOKED TO U.S, TRADE NEGOTIATOR 

Carla Hills as if six years of tortuous 

bargaining to reach a global free-trade 

agreement were about to collapse over 
a mere hill of beans. Frustrated, she decid- 
ed to risk it all by announcing that the U.S. 
would slap 200% tariffs on $300 million 
worth of European farm exports, notably 
white wine, if a deal were not concluded in 
a month. Suddenly, an all-out trade war 
between the U.S. and Europe seemed 
imminent. 

Hills’ threat was intended as shock 
therapy—to force the European Communi- 
ty to reduce its agricultural subsi- 
dies, the issue that has thwarted 
all recent attempts to forge a new 
global General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade among the U.S. and 
107 other trading partners. As 
Americans fretted about prohibi- 
tively priced Chablis and Europe- 
ans contemplated retaliation, puz- 
zled observers tried to sort out a 
complex question: Who's really to 
blame? 


© ROTH FOR TIME 
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THE HILL OF BEANS. What Hills 
and her European counterparts 
were specifically wrangling about 
was oilseeds: soybean, sunflower 
and rapeseed used as animal feed 
and in cooking oil. The U.S. has 
long claimed that European farm- 
ers receive excessive government 
subsidies that make it difficult for 
foreign rivals to compete. Wash- 
ington contends that American 
oilseed farmers have lost nearly 
$1 billion worth of E.C. business. 
Though European negotiators made signif- 
icant concessions on subsidies, they have 
refused to sign off on the long-term guaran- 
tees that the U.S. demands. 

Washington officials are quick to point 
out that the U.S. twice brought its griev- 
ance to Gatr panels and won both times. 
The first ruling was issued in 1989, and the 
second, handed down last March, awarded 
the U.S. $1 billion in compensation for 20 
years’ worth of lost business. That decision 
set off a new round of negotiations, but at 
the last minute a proposed settlement was 
scuttled over a plan to cap annual oilseed 
production in Europe. The E.C. agreed to 
reduce the production limit from 12.5 mil- 
lion tons to 11 million tons but refused to 
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accede to American requests to slash it 
again to 8.5 million tons. It was this stand- 
off that finally drove Hills to take action. 


THE REALISSUE. The battle is only inciden- 
tally about oilseeds. “At stake,” says Robert 
Hormats, vice chairman of Goldman Sachs 
International, “is the credibility of the in- 
ternational trading system.” At risk too is 
the recession-ravaged world economy: an 
all-out trade war would be tantamount to 
mutually assured economic destruction. 
To sew up a comprehensive Garr agree- 
ment, expected to boost global commerce 
substantially, U.S. and European negotia- 
tors need to settle their long-running dis- 





pute over agricultural subsidies. The U.S. 
has demanded that European governments 
trim their healthy price supports, although 
they have shrunk already under a recent 
reform package. The E.C. has agreed, but 
the two sides cannot come to terms on the 
details. 

Politically powerful Community farm- 
ers—11 million strong out of a total popula- 
tion of 340 million—are fighting a remark- 
ably effective rearguard action. Nowhere is 
their clout more in evidence than in 
France. With good reason, President Fran- 
cois Mitterrand fears that giving in to the 
U.S. will inflame the truculent farm lobby 
and damage his faltering Socialist Party’s 
prospects in legislative elections next 
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ans that threatens to triple the price of 


March. Luc Guyau, president of the French 
federation of farmers’ unions, warns that 
the French President had better stay his 
course. “We will put ourselves in the front 
lines,” he says. 

But France seems increasingly lonely. 
Though it claims support from Italy, Spain 
and Belgium, its isolation deepened when 
the E.C.’s point man in the agriculture ne- 
gotiations, commissioner Ray MacSharry 
of Ireland, resigned, blaming E.C, Commis- 
sion President Jacques Delors for excessive 
sympathy for his fellow French. The chief 
farm negotiator eventually resumed his 
duties, but only after apparently winning 
support to conduct the talks without 
interference. 

As both sides calm down and 
return to the negotiating table, 
Washington enjoys the upper 
hand. “On this case the U.S. is 
right,” says Gary Hufbauer, a 
trade specialist at the Brookings 
Institution in Washington, voic- 
ing a widely held judgment 
among economists. Still, no one 
can deny that the U.S. zealously 
protects its domestic sugar, pea- 
nut and tobacco industries, 
among others. U.S. farmers retain 
considerable political power 
themselves: one of their lobbies 
_ reportedly twice foiled a Garr deal 

just as the two sides had come 
Close to an agreement. 

Advocates on both sides of the 
subsidy issue acknowledge that in 
the long run, free trade benefits 
everyone. Seven successful Garr 
negotiations since 1947 have 
helped lift global commerce from 
$57 billion to nearly $3.5 trillion. 
The U.S. and the E.C. may very well patch 
together a compromise. “My prediction is 
that France will back off just enough to 
make a deal possible,” said Lawrence Veit, 
international economist at Brown Bros. 
Harriman & Co. in New York City. 

It will probably fall to Bill Clinton to 
work out the details, since a final resolu- 
tion is not likely before he takes office. 
In Little Rock, Arkansas, a spokesman 
warned that if foreign countries failed to 
open their markets, the U.S. would “get 
tough.” Like Carla Hills before him, 
though, Bill Clinton can only hope that 
he never has to make good on the 
threat. —With reporting by S.C. Gwynne/ 
Washington and Adam Zagorin/Brussels 








America Abroad /Strobe Talbott 


Why They 
Backed Bush 


BILL CLINTON HAD WON THE ELECTION BUT LOST HIS 
voice, so it was a good thing Boris Yeltsin did most of 
the talking. “I think that my warm and good relation- 
ship with George Bush will not prevent our relations 
from being even better,” said the President of Russia in 
a phone call on Nov. 5. “The political boldness and firm 
rejection of old dogmas and stereotypes that you stand 
for match the principles of Russian-American 
relations.” 

These gracious sentiments were in marked con- 
trast to what Yeltsin had been saying only a few weeks 
earlier. In conversations with his own aides and at 
least one Western diplomat, he had dismissed the Ar- 
kansas Governor as too young, too in- 
experienced and—get this—too much 
of a “socialist.” That's a peculiar epi- E 
thet from someone who, until two 
years ago, was a card-carrying com- 
munist; but now that Russia has repu- 
diated Karl Marx and embraced Adam 
Smith, its leader is apparently suscep- 
tible to Republican propaganda about 
Democrats. 

Last month Yeltsin cast an absen- 
tee ballot for Bush. He released infor- 
mation from the flight recorder of KAL 
007, the Korean airliner that a Soviet 
interceptor shot down off Siberia in 
1983. Yeltsin was making a humani- 
tarian gesture to the families of the 
passengers, who included many Amer- 
icans. But he was also inviting Bush to 
take credit for having encouraged the move, thus giv- 
ing the beleaguered President a boost in the polls. Wor- 
ried that his government was backing the wrong horse, 
the Russian ambassador to Washington, Vladimir Lu- 
kin, sent Yeltsin a positive assessment of Clinton and 
urged the conciliatory call to Little Rock. 

As one of Clinton’s advisers says with a broad grin, 
“The only leader who was unreservedly for our man 
was Saddam Hussein—and part of our job now is to see 
that he regrets it.” 

It's no mystery why the overwhelming majority 
of the world’s Presidents, Prime Ministers and po- 
tentates reflexively want to see an incumbent Presi- 
dent returned to office. Even America’s foes prefer 
the devil they know to the one they don't. In the eyes 
of a nervous world, continuity is nearly an absolute 
virtue. But it is not a particularly American one. The 
razzle-dazzle of U.S. politics has a way of lifting 
from obscurity the most unlikely characters, usually 
by way of some provincial statehouse. A peanut 
farmer? A movie actor? The Governor of what? 
Where's that? No wonder that if there were a global 
electoral college, a sitting President would be virtu- 
ally guaranteed re-election. Otherwise, the candidate 
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with more foreign policy experience has the edge. 

Looking back to 1968, Richard Nixon believes he 
had more support overseas than Hubert Humphrey: “I 
had spent the eight preceding years traveling widely 
and knew the leaders.” Only the Soviets hoped Nixon 
would lose: “They felt Humphrey would be easier to 
deal with.” But when Nixon ran again in 1972, even the 
Soviets were foursquare in his camp. In their eyes, he 
was no longer a cold warrior but the architect of dé- 
tente. That same year, when Nixon visited China, Mao 
Zedong gave him his blessing, saying, “I like rightists 
... Those on the right can do what those on the left can 
only talk about.” 

In general, foreign leaders—and not just commu- 
nist dictators—tend to prefer Republicans to Demo- 
crats. Republicans have a reputation for being more 
hard-headed, more inclined to realpolitik, while Demo- 
crats, because of their populist tradition, are seen as 
more subject to swings in public mood and more likely 
to engage in moralpolitik. 

The outside world was particularly 
rooting for Bush this time. As Nixon 
says, “More than any other President, 
Bush has based his foreign policy on 
personal relationships. Consequently, 
he built up trust. Other leaders think 
he is responsible and applaud his con- 
duct during the Gulf War.” 

Earlier this year, Saudi Arabia's 
occasionally bumptious envoy in 
Washington, Prince Bandar bin Sul- 
tan, privately suggested that the king- 
dom would do what it could to help 
Bush get re-elected. In September the 
Saudis agreed to buy 72 F-15 war- 
planes. At least part of their motive 
was to help Bush carry Missouri, 
home of the McDonnell Douglas plant 
where the aircraft are manufactured. 
Bush lost Missouri anyway. 

Now that foreign leaders are stuck with Clinton, 
chances are they will quickly convince themselves that 
he is actually a pragmatist and internationalist. They 
will be right. Clinton is no stranger to the world abroad. 
He has spent more time in Japan as Governor of Arkan- 
sas than James Baker did as Secretary of State (three 
weeks versus five days). Despite the emphasis in his 
campaign on domestic issues, Clinton avoided pres- 
sures to adopt protectionism or isolationism. He was 
actually ahead of Bush on the need to aid Russia and to 
use force in defense of international relief efforts in 
Bosnia, and he supported the North American Free 
Trade Agreement. 

That’s all by way of reassurance for those non- 
Americans who would have voted for Bush if they 
could have done so. The consolation for Clinton is that 
like the peanut farmer and movie actor before him, he’s 
about to go from being a worrisome exotic to being the 
most powerful statesman on earth. Four years from 
now, when he runs for re-election, he'll be the candi- 
date with the backing of his fellow world leaders. But 
he should keep in mind that it won't do him any more 
good than it did Bush this year, a 
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Jane Dixon of Washington 
this week becomes the third 
woman bishop to be consecrated 
in the Anglican Communion 
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The Second 
Reformation 


Admission to the priesthood is just one issue as 
feminism rapidly emerges as the most vexing thorn for Christianity 


By RICHARD N. OSTLING 





The debate over the status of women, 
with all its theological and personal dra- 
mas, represents a larger clash between 
venerable religious beliefs and social 
movements that have affected much of the 
world over the past generation. Last week 
it was the Anglicans; this week the Roman 
Catholic Church faces its own gender bat- 


tles as the U.S. bishops meet in Washing- | 


ton to wrestle with the church’s controver- 
sial policies on women. Activists believe 
they are caught up in one of Christendom’s 
great and historic transformations. “The 
last time there was such a ground swell 
that was not heeded was the Protestant 
Reformation,’ says feminist Sandra 
Schneiders, an Immaculate Heart sister 
teaching at California's Jesuit School of 
Theology. 

Among Christians inspired by femi- 
nism, especially in English-speaking coun- 
tries, a threshold was crossed last week; but 
the broader cultural shift has been occur- 
ring for decades and is fast gaining momen- 
tum. In permitting the ordination of women, 
the Church of England joined a transforma- 
tion that has altered other Protestant de- 
nominations since the early 1950s and that 





has already been embraced by the indepen- 
dent Anglican churches of Canada, New 
Zealand and the U.S., with Australia almost 
certain to take the step this week. 

In the vote’s angry aftermath, rum- 
blings of schism erupted not only in Eng- 
land but all across the Anglican Commu- 
nion, with its 70 million members 
worldwide. Outside the synod hall, while 
women and their male supporters cheered 
and hugged, angry conservatives warned 
that thousands of members and clergy- 
men would leave the church in protest. “I 
have become more and more disillusioned 
with the Church of England,” declared 
Ann Widdecombe, an M.P. and junior min- 
ister in the Conservative government who 
quit the church after the vote. “Its doc- 
trine is doubt, its creed is compromise, 
and its purpose appears to be party poli- 
tics. This was just the last straw.” 

The central players in England’s deci- 
sion are the 1,300 women deacons who 
will now be eligible for the priesthood. A 
far larger audience, however, watched the 
drama unfold and braced for the repercus- 
sions. The great churches of Eastern Or- 
thodoxy were silently dismayed. The Vati- 
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ot since King Henry VIII broke with the papacy 458 years ago has the normally 
decorous Church of England known such passion as it did last week, when it 
swept away by a margin of two votes the rule that only men may serve as An- 
glican priests. Despite pleas for prayer and calm, the controversy will echo 
throughout the Anglican Communion, and reverberate through all of Chris- 
tianity, for years to come. On one side are those who believe that the mission of 
Christ’s church is damaged when half its members are denied the chance to 
use their God-given gifts. On the other are those who are equally devout in 
their faith that the male priesthood was instituted by Jesus Christ himself 19 
centuries ago when he called 12 men as his Apostles. 


can looked on with alarm, having vowed 
that Catholicism would never accept wom- 
en for ordination. The decision in London 
sealed the fate of a 22-year effort to undo 
King Henry's legacy and reunite the Angli- 
can and Catholic churches. “The problem 
of the admission of women to the ministe- 
rial priesthood," declared a Vatican 
spokesman, “touches the very nature of 
the sacrament of priestly orders. This de- 
cision by the Anglican Communion consti- 
tutes a new and grave obstacle to the en- 
tire process of reconciliation.” 

Just as interested are the American 
Catholic bishops gathering in Washing- 
ton. For nine years they have tried to pro- 
duce a coherent document on women to 
straddle the demands of conservatives in 
Rome and of feminists in the U.S. At issue 
is everything from whether women can 
serve as priests or deacons to whether sex- 
ism is “sin.” Among the characterizations 
of the bishops’ efforts: “almost laughable” 
(from the angry left), “an embarrass- 
ment” (from the angry right). The docu- 
ment has been diluted so thoroughly that 
reformers hope that the hierarchy will 
throw it out and start all over again. 
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REVISING SCRIPTURES 






Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. MarrHew 28:19. new 


Go therefore and make disciple 


°s Of all nations, bapti 


REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLE, 1991 


zing them in the 


name of God the Father and Mother and of Jesus Christ the beloved Child and of the Holy Spirit. 


“THE GOSPELS AND THE LETTERS OF PAUL” 





The women’s reformation continues 
to shake up the Protestant churches as 
well. Fierce conflicts have occurred in 
the 15 million-member Southern Baptist 
Convention. Since local congregations 
have power to ordain, there is a sprinkling 
of women pastors and lay deacons. But the 
rising Fundamentalists who run national 
agencies passed a 1984 resolution against 
the practice and do all they can to discour- 
age it. Even in the more progressive Pres- 
byterian, Methodist and United churches, 
leaders worry about the implicit “patriar- 
chy” that excludes women from the pow- 
erful pulpits and relegates them to small 
parishes or associate positions. 

Then thereare the issues that go beyond 
ordination, ones that touch the faith of 
women and men who arrive in church on 
Sunday morning and find controversy 
where they least expect it. Words to prayers 
and hymns they have cherished since child- 
hood are gradually changing. Denomina- 
tions that once would not tolerate divorced 
ministers now find themselves debating 
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1956 


AMERICA’S LARGEST METHODIST 


whether to accept avowed lesbian ones. 
Feminist theologians are searching for new 
ways of conceiving God himself—or her- 
self—as Mother, Wisdom, Sophia, Goddess. | 

The women’s movement, especially 
within Catholicism, is often linked to oth- 
er emotional positions, including accep- 
tance of birth control, abortion and homo- 
sexuality. It is by no means only men who 
view these developments with alarm. The 
movement’s goal, warns traditionalist 
Donna Steichen, author of { ingodly Rage, 
is nothing less than “the overthrow of 
Christianity. It’s not about advancing 
women in positions in the church. It’s 
about a complete change in theology. Are 
we talking about a church founded by the 
Son of God made man? Or are we talking 
about simply a social gathering that we 
can rebuild as we wish?” 

She and others point to women who 
have formed separatist “Women-( thurch” 
worship, a New Age blend of feminist, eco- 
logical, neopagan and Christian elements, 
One book offers liturgies to celebrate the 


ARGUMENTS AGAINS' 


AND PRESBYTERIAN 


1944 

LI TIM OI OF HONG KONG 
ORDAINED AS FIRST ANGLICAN 
WOMAN PRIE , LATER RESIGNS 
UNDER PRESSURE 





1955 


DENOMINATIONS VOTE TO 
ALLOW WOMEN CLERGY 


SWEDEN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


1970 


1974 


” UNITED CHURCH OF 


FIRST FEMALE PASTORS ARE 
NAMED IN U.S. LUTHERANISM 


HRIST PRESS, 1992 





Anglicans held a candlelight vigil during the debate over women priests 


coming-out of lesbians. teenagers’ first 
menstrual period and cycles of the moon. 
In an Ash Wednesday rite, women repent 
not of their own sins but of the sins the 


church commits against women. Last 


month, 30 members of Chicago Catholic 
Women gathered to chant, “I am a woman 
giving birth to myself; bless what | bring 
forth,” and then shared eucharistic bread 
and wine—without once uttering the name 
of Jesus 


MASCULINE THEOLOGY 


eneath all the political 
battles is a basic theo- 
logical dispute about 
the role God intends 
men and women to play 
in his service. Catholic 
Officials insist that they 
recognize women's 
gifts and full spiritual 
equality but want to preserve distinct roles 
for each gender. All sides note that for his 
time, Jesus bestowed uncommon dignity 





WOMEN CHURCH (U.S.) CAUSE A RUCKUS 


CLERGY “INCONCLUSIVE” 


1975 
U.S. CATHOLIC PROPONENTS 
HOLD RALLY LEADING TO 
FORMATION OF THE WOMEN'S 
ORDINATION CONFERENCE 
ANGLICAN CHURCH OF CANADA 


LEADERS OF U.S. CATHOLIC 
NUNS’ ORDERS CALL FOR 
FEMALE PRIESTS 
“IRREGULAR” WOMEN’S 
ORDINATIONS IN EPISCOPAL 


ADMITS FEMALE PASTORS APPROVES WOMEN PRIESTS 


1945 

WOMEN’S ORDINATION AP- 
PROVED IN AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH (\.S.) 


1968 
CONFERENCE OF WORLD'S 
ANGLICAN BISHOPS RULES 


1976 
U.S. EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
APPROVES WOMEN PRIESTS 
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He was in the world, and the world was made through him, yet the world knew him not. 
He came to his own home, and his own people received him not. soun 1:10-11, REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLE 
The Word was in the world, and the world was made through the Word, 
yet the world did not know the Word. The Word came to the Word's own home, but those lo whom 
the Word came did not receive the Word. 
JOHN 1510-11, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES INCLUSIVE | \NGUAGE VERSION, 1953 





U.S. bishops worshipped together after their debate on women in June 


upon women and that in the New Testa- 
ment church they were remarkably visible 
as speakers, teachers and deacons. 

But then there are St. Paul’s dictums: “I 
permit no woman to teach or have authority 
over men” (/ Timothy 2: 12), and “the wom- 
en should keep silence in the churches” (/ 
Corinthians 14; 34). Though some conser- 
vative Protestants feel bound by 
words, a sizable body of their leaders holds 
that the commands were not universal but 
related to specific Ist century situations 
Catholicism no longer cites these words in 
itsarguments, and is eager to forget the em- 
barrassing chauvinism of patriarchs such 
as Thomas Aquinas, who said males enjoy 
“more perfect reason" and “stronger 
virtue,” 

Traditional Catholic theology holds that 
because God was incarnate as a man, only 
men can serve as representatives of Jesus 
Christ at the altar. In its 1976 Declaration 
against women priests, the Vatican said 
that although the incarnation “took place 
according to the male sex,” this does not 


those 


VATICAN DOCTRINAL OFFICE 
WRITES DECREE INSISTING UPON 


ALL-MALE PRIEST TRADITION 
1959 


1980 
AMERICA’S MARJORIE 
MATTHEWS BECOMES THE FIRST 
FEMALE METHODIST BISHOP 


1991 
1953 
U.S. CATHOLIC BISHOPS VOTE TO 
WRITE A LETTER ON WOMEN 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ZEALAND) 


CHURCHES (U.S.) ISSUES 
GENDER-FREE BIBLE READINGS 


PENNY JAMIESON BECOMES THE 
FIRST WOMAN BISHOP TO HEAD 
\N ANGLICAN DIOCESE (NEW 


imply superiority of gender. The document 
added, however, that there is a “profound 
fittingness” in having priests with “natural 
resemblance” to the male Jesus Christ, 
since they represent him in the Mass. “If 
you were staging a Nativity play, would you 
have Cary Grant or Nick Nolte play Mary?” 
asks Ronda Chervin of St. John’s Seminary 
in California, one of two women advisers 
who have lasted throughout the U.S. Cath- 
olic bishops’ work on the pastoral letter. 
The primate of world Anglicanism, 
Archbishop of Canterbury George Carey, 
said last year that “the idea that only a 
male can represent Christ at the altar is a 
most serious heresy,” but backed down 
when Anglo-Catholics objected. Those 
who support women’s ordination insist 
that what matters theologically is that God 
became human, not that he became male 
Sister Joan Chittister, a feminist Benedic- 
tine in Erie, Pennsylvania, says focusing 
on males “flies in the face of the theology 
of the Incarnation that says Jesus became 
flesh, your flesh and mine just as well.” 


BARBARA HARRIS OF BOSTON 
INSTALLED AS ANGLICANISM'S 
FIRST WOMAN BISHOP 


TERMS FOR GOD 


1992 


MARIA JEPSEN (GERMANY, AUG 
30) AND APRIL LARSON (U.S., 
OCT. 11) ELEVATED AS FIRST 
FEMALE LUTHERAN BISHOPS 
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NEW REVISED STANDARD 
VERSION OF THE BIBLE USES 
INCLUSIVE LANGUAGE FOR 
HUMANITY BUT RETAINS MALE 


She calls this “a theological tragedy, far 
deeper than any sort of social oppression.” 

Exclusion from the priesthood may 
seem humiliating, a source of suffering 
to women who feel a calling. But Catholic 
theology exalts humility as a virtue and 
teaches that men and women can find re- 
demption through suffering. Bernadette 
Counihan, a Franciscan nun in Iowa, be- 
lieves that Christian truth is at stake. “Je- 
sus never said if you want to be my disciple, 
go out and fulfill yourself. He said take up 
your cross, deny yourself and follow me.” 
Feminists may nod knowingly, sensing pa- 
ternalism, or propose that ennobling pain 
could also be produced by leaving cher- 
ished tradition. “Very often, what we're 
called to do within the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit is very painful,” says Nancy 
Wuller, a progressive lay leader in Califor- 
nia. “Look, we're following somebody who 
was crucified. There is pain inherent in 
change, and | think we have to recognize 
the discomfort that might be asked of each 
one of us in this journey.” 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
APPROVES WOMEN PRIESTS 
(NOV. 11) 

JANE DIXON INSTALLED AS 
ANGLICANS' THIRD) WOMAN 
BISHOP (NOV, 19) 

U.S. CATHOLIC BISHOPS ACT 
ON FINAL DRAFT OF WOMEN’S 
LETTER (NOV. 16-19) 

AUSTRALIA’S FRAGMENTED 
ANGLICANS VOTE ON WOMEN 
PRIESTS (NOV. 21) 
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Keep us, O Keep us, King of kings Beneath Thine own almighty wings. 
Keep me, O Keep me safe from harm 





“seek to eradicate the natural and essen- 
tial distinction between the sexes.’ They 
passed the petition along and found them- 
selves with an astonishing 50,000 signers. 
Hitchcock now runs the lay lobby Women 
for Faith & Family, which has prodded the 
hierarchy rightward. Their efforts are 
complemented by a coalition of anti- 
feminist nuns that received Rome's recog- 
nition and went into business last month, 
undercutting the exclusive status of a rival 
nuns’ organization that has pressed for 
wider women’s roles. 

The succeeding versions have been 
pored over by bishops, priests, consultants 
and parishioners and picked apart by cen- 
sorious Vatican clerics who summoned 
bishops to Rome and sent the Americans 
two secret letters warning against princi- 
ples they thought too progressive, A priest 
who has seen the letters says they would 
be very upsetting to American women. 

Pope John Paul II addressed the sub- 


ject with his 1988 letter On thy Dignity of 


Women, which is quite progressive by Vat- 
ican standards. Examining Genesis. the 
Pope blames Adam and Eve equally for 
original sin, and says the famous curse 
“your husband ... shall rule over you” is 
not God’s will but evidence of humanity's 
fall into the sinful state. The Pope also de- 
clares that in marriage, husbands and 
Wives must be in equal submission to each 
other 

Conservatives still dislike this week’s 
fourth draft because they oppose calls for 
inclusive language and local women's 
commissions, which they see as perma- 
nent nests for feminist activism. Liberals 
are far more infuriated, because the bish- 
ops’ writing panel backed off on allowing 
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REVISING HYMNS 


female deacons, much less priests; | 


| dropped the assertion that inability to re- 


late well to women should bar a man from 
the priesthood; and even shelved the dec- 
laration that sexism is “sin.” 

The prevailing view among middle-of- 
the-road Catholics appears to be that no 
letter at all would have been better than 
the tepid lip service embodied in the 
fourth draft. “It has been revised and qual- 
ified into insignificance,” says theologian 
Rausch with a shrug. On the left. Ruth 
Fitzpatrick, leader of Women’s Ordina- 
tion Conference, finds it “pitiful that after 
nine years of work, this shoddy piece of 
paper is the best they can come up with.” 
Feminist Schneiders argues that “you 
cannot say, ‘Sexism is a sin except when 
we practice it.’ Sexual apartheid is not ac- 
ceptable, and it's not going to get accept- 
able by explaining it or claiming that it 
was God's idea.” 

The Vatican is officially silent on the 
latest disputes, which it considers a pecu- 
liarly Western phenomenon. But a prelate 
explains that Rome does not want to 
“blanket everything in the course of every- 
day life with the charge of sexism.” As an- 
other Vatican official sees it, sin is con- 
crete, premeditated action, not an 
ideology: “Americans, under the influence 
of the feminist community, wanted a 
broader definition, that merely thinking of 
women as different from men is sinful.” 
Catholicism, the prelate maintains, “is de- 
fining and protecting the value of the femi- 
nine—not the feminist—in an age when it 
is under assault.” The Vatican feels it has 
stretched as far as possible to accommo- 
date women 

From the lofty vantage of the Holy 
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PRESBYTERIAN WORSHIPBOOK 1972 


Within the shelter of Thine arm! —vresey TERIAN HYMNAL, 1990 





Helen Hitchcock and traditionalists at prayer before a strategy session 


See, perhaps, feminism is a faddish out- 
side force that will dwindle one day. But 
in the U.S., and toa lesser extent in West- 
ern Europe, it is an entrenched force in 
secular society and, increasingly, in Cath- 
olic agencies, campuses and parishes. In 
some liberal Protestant churches, the 
women’s movement is on its way to be- 
coming the single most important influ- 
ence over how members worship and 
what they believe. 

Given the human-rights preachments 
that all churches deliver, a good case can 
be made that accommodation of women's 
demands is not only just but also essen- 
tial for the church's well-being. Last week 
Anglicanism’s world leader made just 
that argument. “We are in danger of not 
being heard,” declared Archbishop of 
Canterbury George Carey, “if women are 
exercising leadership in every area of our 
society's life save the ordained 
priesthood.” 

However, the women’s rights crusade 
increasingly is enmeshed with divisive 
projects of social, moral and theological 
reconstruction. Many devout Christians. 
multitudes of women among them, cling 
ever more fervently to the old ways when 
all that is hallowed seems in danger of 
eroding. That perhaps explains why con- 
servative churches that defiantly oppose 
the ascent of women are still thriving. In 
order to succeed in the long term, the new 
Christian feminism must not only claim 
power and authority for women but also 
demonstrate that gender equality en- 
hances the church's spiritual and moral 
strength. Reported by Jordan Bonfante/Los 
Angeles, Helen Gibson/London and Ratu Kamilani/ 
New York 





HEALTH 


Where 
There’s 
Smoke 


Following America’s lead, 
Europeans and Asians 
join the war on smoking 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


RENDS HAVE A WAY OF GETTING 
started in California, sneered at by 
the rest of the world, then adopted 
overseas with rigor. Such has been 
the case with the war on cigarettes, for 
years dismissed by Europeans as petty, pro- 
vincial and puritanical. Nowadays France 
and other nations are fast catching up with 
serious no-smoking curbs of their own. 

In the land of Gauloises, where 40% of 
the populace lights up, a law that went into 
effect this month restricting smoking in 
most public places led to predictions of an- 
gry bistro battles. Instead, hostile encoun- 
ters have been rare and the ban is shaping 
up as an exercise in politesse. At a crowd- 
ed pizzeria on the Champs Elysées, a Pari- 
sian woman puffed away peacefully until a 
man at the next table blurted, “Excuse me. 
Can you please put out your cigarette? 
You are disturbing me.” As the man later 
explained, “Before this law was instituted, 
I never dared to ask anyone to put out a 
cigarette. Now that I have the right to, I 
will raise my voice.” 

“It’s an educational effort,” says Nath- 
alie Nottet, spokeswoman for France’s 
National Police. “Smokers are being asked 
to discipline themselves.”’ As the ban en- 
tered its second week, no one had yet de- 
manded that an errant smoker be fined up 
to $260. The police are under instructions 
not to enforce the law unless they receive a 
complaint. 

That suits the French preference for 
treating such laws as a general guideline, 
and no one expects the restrictions to be 
observed strictly for some time to come. 
But as antismoking campaigns in the U.S. 
and Singapore have demonstrated, tough 
laws and peer pressure can fast reduce the 
smoker from a sophisticate to a social 
pariah. Throughout Europe and Asia, a 
growing body of laws, policies and guide- 
lines is confining smokers to ever smaller 


Be 


Smoking Area 


In Tokyo, commuters congregate for a quick puff 


zones. In January, France will prohibit all 
tobacco advertising. And in the developing 
countries of Asia, a mounting awareness 
of the ill effects of smoking is prodding 
governments to act. 

Because of their centralized authority 
and tradition of social legislation, Europe- 
an nations can enact antismoking laws 
more easily than the U.S. Nevertheless, the 

| change has come fitfully. Britain was 
among the first to ban advertising on televi- 
sion, in 1965, and to require health warn- 
ings on packs, in 1971. Yet Britons, who 
loathe anything that smacks of a nanny 
state, have never progressed beyond polite 
arm twisting. Neither have the Germans, 
who provide nonsmoking train cars and 

| smoke-free areas in restaurants but rely 
more on consensus than legal sanctions. 

In Italy legislators tried in 1975 to en- 
act stiff bans in public places. The results 
have been mixed in a country that rarely 


takes any good-for-you legislation serious- | 


| ly: while theaters and public transporta- 
tion are smoke-free, hospitals and schools 
are not always, and restaurants are decid- 
edly not. Parliament will soon try again to 
pass a law that will so reduce public smok- 
ing areas that Bruno Simoncelli, a two- 
pack-a-day government filing clerk, frets, 
“Tl have to go back to smoking in the 
bathroom the way I did when I first start- 
ed at 16.” Even so, restaurants that must 
install special air conditioning will be giv- 
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en a three-year grace period. 

Not surprisingly, Singa- 
pore is striving to become the 
world’s first smoke-free city. In 
this socially engineered mini- 
state, where smoking has been 
under assault for two decades, 
cigarettes are strictly banned 
in nearly every public place, 
vending machines are out- 
lawed, and tobacco companies 
are not allowed to sponsor pub- 
lic events. To tame the 16% of 
the adult population that still 
smokes, the government may 
even end the practice in bars, 

As the economies of other 
Asian nations thrive, citizens 
are paying more attention to 
their health and pushing for 
tougher smoking restrictions. 
“They're doing a lot of things 
at once, not small steps over 30 
years as in the West,” says Dr. 
Judith Mackay, the region’s 
leading antismoking crusader, 
Even China, the world's larg- 
est producer and consumer of 
tobacco, now restricts smok- 
ing in public places and bans 
advertising. 

Hong Kong has matched 
Singapore’s low smoking rate 
by relying primarily on market 
forces: a 300% tax in 1983 and 
an additional 100% tax last 
year have brought the price of a regular 
pack to $2.60. In Japan politeness prevails: 
61% of adult males smoke, and little has 
been done beyond recommending the es- 
tablishment of no-smoking areas in work- 
places. This has led to a small outcropping 
of carefully marked places where smokers 
can congregate. 

None of this means that smokers need 
fear extinction anytime soon. Cigarettes 
are still highly profitable, as the govern- 
ments of France, Italy and Japan know, 
since they monopolize or control state to- 
bacco industries. France's serra earned 
| $2.3 billion in sales revenues last year. 

Cigarette consumption generated $6.1 bil- 
lion in tax revenues~a clear disincentive 
for enforcing the new ban too zealously. 

U.S. tobacco companies are making up 
for dwindling domestic sales by expanding 
sales abroad. Asian health officials com- 
plain that the influx of fancy foreign 
brands hurts their efforts to control the 
habit, particularly among the young. The 
most fertile ground for new exports is 
Eastern Europe and Russia, where Marl- 
boro and other brands are relatively ex- 
pensive—and often smuggled—status sym- 
bols. In these former communist 
countries, the idea of state control over 
private lives is decidedly more ambivalent 
these days, and the antismoking crusade 
is just beginning. —Reported by Jay Branegan/ 

| Hong Kong and Farah Nayeri/Paris 
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When Kads Kall 
Abusive Parents 


Once seen as evil or 
ill, these desperate 
youngsters are 
gaining new 
sympathy 


By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 





N THE TINY COMMUNITY OF 
Cement, Oklahoma, trees 
and telephone poles are 
festooned with pink rib- 
bons. People work tireless- 
ly to collect signatures on peti- 
tions. The activity is in support 
of Billie Joe Powell, a 16-year-old 
girl charged with fatally shoot- 
ing her father, who had allegedly 
abused her. Townspeople hope 
their efforts will help persuade 
the court to try the high school 
sophomore not as an adult but as 
a juvenile, so that she will re- 
ceive more lenient treatment. 

A few years ago, such sympathy would 
have been unheard of. Children who killed 
their parents were the ultimate pariahs. 
Regarded as evil or mentally ill “bad 
seeds,” they virtually always earned the 
harshest judgment of the public and the 
courts. Says psychologist and attorney 
Charles Patrick Ewing of the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Buffalo: “We take the 
commandment to ‘honor thy father and thy 
mother’ very seriously. The implication is 
that you're supposed to honor your parents 
even if they abuse you.” 

That attitude is slowly starting to 
change. Today youngsters who slay abu- 
sive parents are drawing more under- 
standing from a public that has awakened 
to the national nightmare of child abuse. 
Last year an estimated 2.7 million young- 
sters were physically, mentally and sexual- 
ly assaulted by their parents, according to 
the National Center for Prevention of Child 
Abuse. Despite the prevalence of abuse, 
parricide remains rare. It accounts for 
about 2% of all homicides, around 300 cases 
a year. Most of those involve teenagers 
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who kill abusive parents. 
Though the numbers are 
small, these youngsters 
“open a window on our un- 
derstanding of child abuse 
in a way that no one else 


can,” says Los Angeles 
lawyer Paul Mones, whose 
practice is devoted to defending children 
accused of parricide. “They allow us to un- 
derstand how abuse is incubated.” 

Sons are more likely than daughters to 
strike back violently. “Men by and large 
tend to act outwards and be more aggres- 
sive,” says Ronald Ebert, senior forensic 
psychologist at McLean’s Hospital in Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts. “Girls tend to inter- 


nalize he and blame themselves more.” 
Abused * Mirls often become bulimic or 
suicidal. | 


Typically, the child who kills a parent 
is from 16 to 18 years old, from a white 
middle-class family. Most have above-av- 
erage intelligence, although their school- 
work may be below average. They general- 
ly are well-adjusted in school and the 
community, though they tend to be isolat- 
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= ed, without many friends. They 
> commonly have had no prior 
° run-in with the law. 

Their target is most often 
: the father—usually a biological 
- or stepparent rather than an 
* adoptive or foster parent—and 
the typical weapon is a gun kept 
in the home. These young peo- 
ple generally do not show any 
obvious sign of the mental dis- 
orders and self-destructive ten- 
dencies shared by children who 
strike out at strangers on the 
street or at nonabusive parents. 
In fact, dispatching their tor- 
mentor can be seen as an act of 
sanity, a last-resort effort at 
self-preservation. ‘They know 
what they're doing is wrong,” 
says Dewey Cornell, a forensic 
psychologist at the University of 
Virginia. “But they are desper- 
ate and helpless, and they don’t 
see alternatives.” 


“THESE KIDS ACT OUT OF 
TERROR FOR THEIR LIVES.” 


ATTORNEY PAUL MONES, right, used that argument in 
defending Israel Marquez, who killed his stepfather 


Abuse is a mild term for the torture 
that parents inflict. When he went on 
trial for murder last August in Olympia, 
Washington, Israel Marquez, 17, recited a 
litany of abuse that began when he was 
seven years old. His stepfather, a deputy 
sheriff and martial-arts expert, liked to 
punch him in the chest and slap him on 
the head. When he went through a bed- 
wetting period between the ages of seven 
and 12, the stepfather beat him with a 2- 
in.-wide belt. After hearing the boy's tale, 
the jury found Marquez guilty of the re- 
duced charge of voluntary manslaughter. 
He is expected to be released from prison 
in April. 

Donna Marie Wisener’s suffering at her 
father’s hand started at age two and contin- 
ued into her teens. To mark his displea- 


sure, he threw oak logs at her; for amuse- 
ment, he handcuffed her to a chair. Just as 
bad for the Tyler, Texas, girl was the sexual 
abuse. Her father would send her lewd Val- 
entines—“I would like your heart and I as- 
sume the rest of you will follow” read one 
message—and give her “rubdowns,” The 
agony culminated one evening when her fa- 
ther threw her against the wall, hitting her 
on the head over and over. He also beat her 
mother until she fell unconscious to the 
floor, then he threw Donna Marie out of the 
house. In despair, she returned and took a 
loaded revolver from her parents’ night- 
stand. When her father came at her again, 
she shot him dead. Last February she was 
found not guilty of first-degree 
murder by reason of self-defense. 

Mark Martone of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, who killed his fa- 
ther, remembers abuse back to age 
five, when he told his dad he was 
scared of the dark. “Oh, Jesus 
Christ,” said the parent in disgust. 
Then he led the terrified boy down 
to the cellar, handcuffed his arms 
over a rafter, turned off the light 
and shut the door. Mark dangled in 
silence for hours. “God forbid if I 
cried,” he recalls. “I was just like a 
hanging Everlast bag, you know? 
Punch me, punch me.” When Mark 
was nine, his father held the boy's 
hand over a red-hot burner as pun- 
ishment for moving a book of 
matches on a bureau. And when he 
was 15, his dad, angered by a long- 
distance phone bill, stuck a gun in 
his son’s mouth and “told me he 
was going to blow my brains out.” 

Most abused children suffer 
quietly. The lucky ones find other 
supportive adults who nurture 
them, typically a nonabusive parent, 
grandparent, teacher or coach. Some 
manage to cope by emotionally numbing 
themselves or by taking out their re- 
pressed anger on someone other than the 
abuser. Others find the torment intoler- 
able. They may run away or try to commit 
suicide. Donna Marie Wisener once had a 
gun in her mouth when she was discov- 
ered by her father, who told her, “Next 
time do it right.” 

Some seek outside help, but often to 
no avail. “I spent my whole childhood try- 
ing to get help, and none ever came,” says 
Roy Rowe, 19, who last year was sen- 
tenced to four to 12 years for killing his 
stepfather. Neighbors in Vestal, New 
York, sometimes called the police when 
the screams grew too loud from the beat- 
ings—with a paddle, a belt and a two-by- 
four—that Roy’s stepfather gave him, his 
younger sister and brother, and his moth- 


er. Teachers reported their suspicions of 


abuse; relatives tried to intervene. But 
each time, police officers and social work- 
ers left the children in the home. On his 
17th birthday, Roy shot and killed his 





stepfather on their front porch as he 
came home from work. 

What makes some children finally 
snap? “They don’t pay as you go with re- 
gard to aggression,” observes Detroit psy- 
chiatrist Emanuel Tanay. “You might 
think they’re passive, but they're also ex- 
plosive.” Many parricides occur when the 
child is on the cusp of independence, about 
to break away from a parent's domination. 
Sometimes the killing is triggered by a de- 
sire to protect the other parent or siblings. 

Often an escalation in the level of vio- 
lence precedes the slaying. Mark Martone 
was 16 when he shot his father to death. 
“This was not a routine beating,” he re- 


calls. His father had slammed his head 
against a radiator, kicked him in the ribs 
and struck him on the skull with a ham- 
mer. As he sat in jail the night of the mur- 
der, Mark was still terrified. “Oh, God,” he 
said to himself, “what am | doing here! 
Dad's going to kill me!” Mark was convict- 
ed of homicide as a juvenile but was sen- 
tenced to six months probation. Like oth- 
ers who have suffered the same ordeal, he 
remains torn by his immense relief, guilt, 
grief, even love. “It may sound sick, but I 
did love him,” says Mark. “I still love him. 
I mean, he was my father.” 


LTHOUGH A “BATTERED-CHILD- 
syndrome” defense is beginning 
to be recognized, mounting a le- 
gal case for these kids is difficult 
because the law does not, for the 
most part, recognize such killings as self- 
defense. Though some occur during an epi- 
sode of brutal abuse, most happen when 
parents are in a vulnerable position: coming 
in the door, watching television, cooking 
dinner with their back turned, or sleeping. 
That may be the only time youngsters can 
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“T SAW HIM TRYING 
TO KILL ME. IT 
WAS A LIVING HELL 
THAT NIGHT, AND 

| WANTED OUT.” 


DONNA MARIE WISENER’S years of 
physical and sexual torment reached a peak 
on the evening she shot her father 


: overpower their abusers, but it 
makes the killing appear to be 
cold-blooded murder. 

Advocates for abused 
youngsters contend that such 
3 seemingly premeditated acts 
can be self-defense. People 
who suffer abuse for a long 
time can become adept at 
sensing impending violence. 
“They are hypervigilant, sen- 
sitive to aggressive cues,” ex- 
plains Mones. “They know 
when someone is going to 
hurt them even though it may 
not be apparent to the outside 
observer.” He calls for prose- 
cutors to assign parricide 
cases to trained child-abuse 
investigators rather than to 
regular homicide detectives. 

Many mental-health ex- 
perts now favor treatment 
rather than punishment for 
battered kids, who rarely are 
violent again. “These kids 
don’t need to be locked up for our protec- 
tion,” observes Buffalo’s Ewing. “Some 
may benefit in the sense that they’ve been 
able to atone and overcome some guilt. But 
beyond that, it’s really Draconian.” 

The larger issue is how to prevent the 
abuse that leads to the killing. In addition to 
strengthening social-service agencies and 
enforcing laws that require reporting of sus- 
pected abuse, experts recommend school- 
based programs that teach parenting skills 
to would-be mothers and fathers. Schools 
could also educate children about the differ- 
ence between acceptable and abusive pun- 
ishment and tell them where to find help 
when parents get out of control. Many 
abused youngsters think that hitting and 
kicking are normal, and most cannot con- 
ceive of turning in their mothers and fa- 
thers. Besides saving desperate youngsters 
and their parents, educational programs 
could go a long way toward ensuring that 
the violence is not visited on the next gener- 
ation. No one should forget that the majority 
of child batterers were once battered chil- 
dren themselves. —Reported by Hannah Bloch/ 
New York and Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Chips Ah 


America’s semiconductor industry, nearly given up for 
lost, is making an electrifying comeback 


By THOMAS MC CARROLL 





OT TOO LONG AGO, THE U.S. 

semiconductor industry 

faced extinction. After domi- 

nating the worldwide market 

since the invention of the 

computer chip in 1958, Amer- 
ican manufacturers were devastated by 
foreign competition during the past dec- 
ade. Led by the Japanese, low-cost Asian 
copycats undercut prices and mowed 
down U.S. chipmakers with murderous ef- 
fect: the semiconductor industry lost more 
than $4 billion and 25,000 jobs between 
1983 and 1989. Dozens of firms abandoned 
the business. American companies also 
hurt their own cause with shoddy work 
and high defect rates. Written off by many 
experts, the semiconductor industry 
seemed destined for the same fate as steel, 
autos and televisions. Recalls Gordon 





Moore, chairman of Intel, the ranking U.S, 
chipmaker: “We were given up for dead.” 

But hold on. Like a high-tech phoenix, 
the U.S. semiconductor industry appears 
to be rising again. Rejuvenated by innova- 
tive product lines, protectionist trade poli- 
cies and state-of-the-art manufacturing, 
chipmakers are Staging a stunning come- 
back. Such Japanese firms as NEC and To- 
shiba are still on top, with a 45% share of 
the $60 billion worldwide chip market. 
But their grip is slipping, while American 
companies are closing the gap and may be 
on the verge of retaking the lead. The U.S. 
share has surged to 42% this year, up from 
the 1989 low of 37%. Inspired by the reviv- 
al of semiconductor companies, even man- 
ufacturers of vital chipmaking equipment 
are enjoying a resurgence. 

The importance of this race is enor- 
mous. Described as the rice of the electron- 
ic age and the crude oil of the 21st century, 
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computer chips are the fundamental build- 
ing blocks of modern electronics, The fin- 
gernail-size chips of silicon power every- 
thing from video games and fax machines 
to washing machines and guided missiles. 
Japan and the U.S. are locked in a global 
struggle to control future generations of 
powerful chips that will form the basis of 
such gee-whiz products as pocket super- 
computers, 3-D interactive televisions and 
wristwatch telephones. If the computer- 
chip revival here can be sustained, says 
Fred Zieber, president of Pathfinder Re- 
search, “you could see the return of the 
MADE IN THE U.S.A. label on TVs, vers and 
telephones.” 

The impressive gains by U.S. chip- 
makers can be chalked up largely to Yan- 
kee know-how in specialized chips. While 
Asian chipmakers continue to excel in 
mass-produced, low-margin areas like ba- 
sic memory chips, U.S. companies are fo- 
cusing on devices with more functions and 
higher profits. American semiconductor 
firms, for example, have always main- 
tained a comfortable lead in microproces- 
sors, the “brains” of computers, with about 
90% of that market. The gap could widen 
even further, as U.S. companies roll out 
new products. Last week Digital Equip- 
ment introduced the new Alpha chip, 
which the Guinness Book of World Records 
anointed as the fastest microprocessor on 
the market. But the Americans are also re- 
claiming lost ground in memory chips. In- 
tel, for instance, is the major producer of 
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The faces of Intel chairman Gordon Moore and executive vice president Craig Barrett 
reflect in platters containing the company’s computer chips 
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“flash” memory chips, one of the fastest- 
growing segments of the market. Flash 
chips, which can retain information even 
when the power is turned off, could one day 
replace computer disk drives. Other recent 
innovations include “voice” chips that can 
store audio recordings like a telephone- 
answering machine. 


AMERICAN CHIPMAKERS ARE 

also profiting from some Japa- 

nese misfortunes. Japanese 

semiconductor companies 

have been able to dominate 

world markets by feeding 
chips to Japan’s own consumer-electronics 
industry. About 42% of all chips made in Ja- 
pan are consumed by such companies as 
Sony and Panasonic. But as global sales of 
TVs, vers, PCs and telephones have fallen 
because of the worldwide economic slump, 
so have the fortunes of Japanese chip com- 
panies. At NEC, profits are down 71%; at To- 
shiba, earnings are off 39%. As a result, the 
Japanese have retreated from some mar- 
kets. Fujitsu, for example, is closing its U.S. 
chipmaking plant in San Diego. The factory 
made one-megabit memory chips, whose 
price has plunged in the wake of overpro- 
duction by South Korean firms. Japanese 
firms have recently had to contend with stiff 
competition from low-cost producers in Tai- 
wan as well. They have also fumbled: To- 
shiba invented flash technology, but Intel 
picked up the idea and ran with it. Says 
Thomas Thornhill III, an analyst at Mont- 
gomery Securities: “We all thought Japan 
Inc. was the Godzilla that would gobble up 
the U.S. chip industry. Nobody thinks Japan 
is the big bad monster now.” 

The turning point for the U.S. semicon- 
ductor industry may have been in 1985, 
when American companies filed an anti- 
dumping petition against Japanese chip- 
makers. The Japanese were selling 256-ki- 
lobit memory chips at $2 each, for example, 
even though they cost an estimated $3 or 
more to produce. The result was the first 
U.S.Japan semiconductor trade agree- 
ment, which set up a system of floor prices 
on Japanese chips. A second accord was 
signed last year, calling for American and 
other non-Japanese chipmakers to gain at 
least 20% of Japan’s market. 

The agreements put an end to dump- 
ing and helped American chipmakers gain 
a 16% share of the Japanese market, a his- 
toric high. (Japan insists that the figure is 
closer to 20% when IBM shipments of 
chips to its Japanese subsidiary are count- 
ed.) Motorola makes the chips that operate 
Canon's single-lens-reflex camera, for in- 
stance, and Texas Instruments supplies 
the digital processors for Sony compact- 
dise players. According to the Semicon- 
ductor Industry Association, American 
companies are generating $1 billion a year 
in extra revenues as a result of the trade 
pacts. U.S. semiconductor companies are 
turning their attention to South Korean 








chipmakers, who were accused of dump- 
ing memory chips this year. Last month 
the Commerce Department levied prelimi- 
nary antidumping duties as high as 87% 
against three Korean producers: Sam- 
sung, Hyundai and Gold Star. 

Some U.S. chip-industry leaders want 
the government to do more. Many even 
call for a type of national industrial policy 
on the scale of Japan’s powerful Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry. 
While such direct intervention is a long 
shot, Washington has given the industry a 
big boost through formation of the Sema- 
tech consortium. Created by Congress in 
1987, Sematech is a research-and-devel- 
opment group financed on a fifty-fifty ba- 
sis by the Pentagon and a group of 12 U.S. 
electronics companies, including Intel, 
Motorola and IBM. Based in Austin, Sema- 
tech set out to restore U.S. dominance in 
advanced chipmaking equipment, like cir- 
cuit-printing machines. 

Sematech has already paid dividends. 
The consortium has developed lower-cost 
methods of chip manufacturing by creat- 
ing computer models that simulate semi- 
conductor assembly lines. And it has de- 
vised uniform testing guidelines for 
equipment to replace the hodgepodge of 
standards set by different chipmakers. Se- 
matech put persuasion to work as well, ca- 
joling U.S. semiconductor companies into 
buying more chipmaking machines from 
American manufacturers. As a result, 
U.S. equipment makers now command 


47% of the world market, up from a low of 


44% two years ago. (Japan's share: 45%.) 
Says Papken Der Torossian, chairman of 
Silicon Valley Group, the second largest 
U.S. chip-equipment supplier: “It would 
not be an understatement to say Sematech 
saved the industry.” 

The U.S. semiconductor industry 
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helped itself too by dramatically cleaning 
up its act. American computer chips are no 
longer riddled with defects. Three years 
ago, only 50% to 60% of U.S. chips were er- 
ror-free, compared with 85% to 90% for 
Japanese semiconductor makers. Now, 
thanks in large part to vastly improved pro- 
duction facilities, American devices aver- 
age 90%. To a chip's circuitry, a single 
speck of dust is like a giant boulder. Intel’s 
new $700 million plant in Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia, where its next generation of micro- 
processors will be produced, will be 1,000 
times as clean as a hospital operating 
room. 

The battle is far from over for U.S. chip- 
makers, however. Changes are taking 
place that will put a premium on special- 
ized chips, costly investments and partner- 
ships. To compete in the future, companies 
will need to incorporate ever more features 
onto a single chip. Such semiconductors 
will cost more to build. It currently takes a 
minimum of $500 million to construct a 
modern chip facility. The next generation 
of plants will cost more than $1 billion. 
Says Intel’s Moore: “It’s becoming too darn 
expensive to go it alone.” Intel is working 
with Japan’s Sharp, while Texas Instru- 
ments has formed a joint venture with Hi- 
tachi. IBM has teamed up with Germany's 
Siemens and Japan's Toshiba. 

For U.S. companies, the future prom- 
ises to be no easier than the past. But the 
industry will face the next decade in much 
better shape. Chipmakers have learned 
from their mistakes, and Washington has 
recognized their strategic value. With 
the chips no longer down, though, the in- 
dustry must guard against another wave 
of complacency: In an increasingly global 
economy, the competition is never 
asleep. —With reporting by Edward W. Desmond/ 
Tokyo and David S. Jackson/Santa Clara 


An Intel technician in a clean room monitors a 
furnace where chips are annealed at 1000°C 
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CINEMA 
The Elevation of 


A much hyped film turns 
a complex militant’s life 
into an overlong, tepid 
primer for black pride 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


HE MOVIE’S FIRST MINUTES PROMISE 
the fire this time. A Patton-size U.S 
flag fills the screen and is set ablaze 
Video clips of Los Angeles cops 
pummeling a helpless Rodney King 
are underlaid with the words of Malcolm X 
fulminating against the white devil. Flames 
of black rage gnaw at the fabric of the flag 
until it is burned into a huge X. America, 
the image says, created Malcolm X inacen 
turies-old crucible of race hatred, And the 
legacy of Malcolm, murdered in 1965. 
helped define the battered field of today’s 
Stars and Stripes 
Spike Lee is a logo maker of genius. It 
seems as if half the T shirts worn by Ameri 
can kids tout Lee’s purron your FLY cam 
paign for Levi’s jeans, and half of the base- 
ball caps carry the defiant initial X—a 
clever device that raised consciousness of 
Malcolm and, not incidentally, ad- 
vertised Lee's movie biography a 
year before its release 
Now the film arrives, in more ® 
than the usual storm of tumult 
and hype that attends the pre- 
miere of a Spike Lee Joint. Even 
before shooting began, Lee con- 
ferred with Black Muslim minis- 
ter Louis Farrakhan, an early as- 
sociate of Malcolm's who has 
vexed many with his antiwhite, 
anti-Jewish harangues. Lee also 
hired a Black Muslim security 
force as bodyguards on the set 
He fought publicly with his dis- 
tributor (Warner Bros.) and in- 


surer (the Completion Bond Co.) THE ANGRY MAN 


when work on the overbudget film was ia ela hain 
suspended. Then he solicited and received Washington brings 
gifts from black entertainers (Bill Cosby, a potent charm to 
Oprah Winfrey) to help him complete the portrayal of 
postproduction. He urged kids to skip Malcolm, seen here, 


school and see Malcolm X on its opening eo ear 
death 


day. He discouraged white reporters from 
interviewing him about the film. Whatev- 
er rancorous agenda this served, it got the 
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film's name in the papers. Lee is also a 
self-promoter of genius. 

He is no filmmaker of genius. And yet 
you have to cherish, like a guilty con- 
science, any writer-director who can out- 
rage so many people with a melodrama set 
in the ghetto tinderbox (Do the Right 
Thing), 4 musical about skin-tone preju- 
dice among blacks (School Daze), an inter- 
racial love and lust story (Jungle Fever). 

So the big surprise about Malcolm X is 
how ordinary it is. The film is a lavish, 





IN THE NAME OF ALLAH: Black Muslim 
preacher Malcolm confers with sect 
founder Elijah Muhammad (Al Freeman Jr.) 


Working from a screenplay written in the 
late ‘60s by James Baldwin and Arnold 
Perl, Lee splays Malcolm's story across a 
10-year panorama of Americana (the film 
cost $34 million, but it looks twice as ex- 
pensive and expansive). In the mid-’20s, 
Malcolm Little's parents are threatened by 
the Ku Klux Klan. In the '30s he finds both 
acceptance and isolation in white foster 
homes and white schools. In the "40s Mal- 
colm (embodied with potent charm by 
Denzel Washington) is a rakish dude, run- 
ning numbers and lording it over his white 
mistress Sophia. In the ‘50s he finds Allah 
in jail and becomes a minister of the Black 
Muslim faith under the sect’s founder, Eli- 


jah Muhammad. In the '60s, with the en- 


couragement of his wife Betty, he breaks 
from the racist Nation of Islam and pays 
for this social enlightenment with his life. 

Lee sketches Malcolm's life colorfully, 
if by the numbers. But he falls victim to the 
danger of movie biography: he elevates 
Malcolm’s importance until the vital his- 
torical context is obscured. Malcolm came 
of age in an era of great black oratory. 
Baldwin, Martin Luther King Jr., Adam 
Clayton Powell, Eldridge Cleaver, Maya 
Angelou had no power but in their minds 
and throats and pens. And what force, 





TO BE YOUNG, DRIFTIN’ AND BLACK: The young Malcolm, known as Detroit Red, struts his 
zoot-suited stuff on his way to pimping, numbers running and burglary 


linear, way-too-long (3 hr. 21 min.) story- 
book of Malcolm’s career, the movie equiv- 
alent of an authorized biography, a cau- 
tious primer for black pride. It is Lee’s 
biggest film, and the least Spikey. At one 
point in producer Marvin Worth’s 26-year 
hajj to get this movie made, and before he 
was persuaded that an African American 
should direct the movie, Norman Jewison 
(A Soldier's Story) wanted to do it. If Jewi- 
son had, the product would be about the 
same. Only the label would be different 
The lure of movie biography is to show 
in a life of significance 


the contours 


what rage, what music they found there! 

Malcolm's style was cooler than 
King’s, more lawyerly than evangelical; 
its bitter logic cut like a knife at the throat 
of complacent white America. Even in the 
time of Malcolm’s most toxic demagogu- 
ery—defaming liberals as white devils, 
civil rights heroes as Uncle Toms and 
Jews for sapping “the very lifeblood of the 
so-called Negroes to maintain the state of 
Israel” —his steely charisma beguiled the 
white media. In Harlem he was something 
more than a diversion: he was the prophet 
of the black male underclass. “It was 
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manhood time,” says Al Freeman Jr., who 
played Malcolm in the TV mini-series 
Roots IT and is Elijah Muhammad here. 
Lee could have scared folks by fore- 
grounding Malcolm's seductive racism. 
But he takes the safe route, viewing his 
subject less as a flamethrower of incendi- 
ary rhetoric than as a victim. Until his late 
break with the Black Muslims, Malcolm is 
mostly a tool: of white racists, black gang- 
sters, jail-cell preachers and the Hon. Eli- 
jah Muhammad. Malcolm's uniqueness is 
lost, his personality blurred. He begins as 
Little and ends as X: still the unknown. 


EE IS MORE A PRODUCER—A HUS- 

tler after the big picture, an entre- 

preneur of scalding emotions 

than a director. As such, he is not 

one to attend to the shading of 
character. As Washington says, “He basi- 
cally left me alone and let me run with it.” 
Lee’s moods had opposite effects on the 
excellent actresses who play Malcolm’s 
wife and his white hussy. “He laughs, 
laughs large,” says Angela Bassett (Bet- 
ty). “He’s energy plus.”” But Kate Vernon 
(Sophia) says, “He was belligerent and 
disrespectful in tone toward me. There's 
a boys’ club, and women are not allowed 
especially white women. | hated the idea 
of feeling excluded because | was white 
The set was tense. I've heard all his sets 
are tense.” 

If that is so, it is because the director 
sees so much riding on each of his films 
the future of cinema, precious testimony 
from an African-American perspective 
and, not least, the reputation—carefully 
nourished, always vulnerable—of Spike 
Lee. “Spike was on the set,” recalls an ob- 
server who was close to the shooting, “and 
a guy comes up and tells him, ‘I know you! 
I saw your film—Soyz N the Hood.” Lee 
was miffed, but the crew members 
laughed seditiously. They surely knew 
that John Singleton’s Boyz N the Hood 
earned about as much money as Jungle Fe- 
ver and Do the Right Thing did together 
Lee doesn't care to be overtaken by the 
young black directors whose careers his 
success helped make possible 

Nor would he settle for a Malcolm-like 
niche in movie history: the radical prophet 
who achieved his stature posthumously. 
Lee would rather be a top-grossing auteur 
now than a biopic subject later. Perhaps 
that is why his movie is so stately, rever- 
ent and academic, so suitable for the Os- 
cars with which Hollywood rewards high- 
minded mediocrity. Some other director 
will have to find a way to merge the danger 
of a brilliant, racist orator with the seismic 
jolt of energized filmmaking. That picture 
will be worth skipping school for. 

Moviegoers may accept Lee’s burning 
logo and tepid melodrama as cinema's vi- 
sion of Malcolm X now. They can hope for 
the fire next time With reporting by Martha 
Smilgis/Los Angeles 
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SPIKE 


Making Malcolm X, says 
director Spike Lee, was a 
way to bring the slain 
leader’s message toa 
new generation 





By JANICE C. SIMPSON 








Q. Why was making this movie so important 
to you? 

A. Well, Malcolm is very important to me, 
and the reality is that young people—not 
just black but white kids also—don't read 
anymore. They get their information from 
movies, television, radio. So this is going 
to be a history lesson. This is going to open 
up the history book. 


Q. Malcolm is revered by many young Afri- 
can Americans. Why is that? 

A. | think that Ossie Davis put it best when 
he said, “Malcolm is our shining black 
prince, our black manhood.” There's a 
void in that right now among young black 
males, And, you know, Malcolm’s a great 
model. Public Enemy and KRS-One and 
Boogie Down Productions were not sam- 
pling “I Have a Dream” in their songs, you 
know. It was Malcolm X. 
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Q. Does it bother you that 
many of these young people 
revere Malcolm's militancy 
but know so little about his 
own reverence for 

= education? 

A. Yes. I think that it really 
just comes down to people 
having a very limited view 
of Malcolm, and not under- 
standing that the man 
evolved, was constantly 
evolving, even at the time 
of the assassination. You 
know that line, “by any 
means necessary”? That 
way of thinking was not 


wv 
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young black men really 
want to pay a tribute to 
Malcolm X, they should 
look at themselves in the 
mirror and talk about their 
education and put more 
emphasis on it. 


Q. /f you agree that ed- 
| ucation is important, then why did you 
say kids should skip school to see your 
movie? 
A. | don’t think that it's such a radical 
idea. In fourth grade I had to go see 
Gone With the Wind for a class trip and 
then write a report on the history of the 
Civil War according to that film. Many 
people have come up to me and said, 
“Spike, I was taking the day off anyway, 
even before you said that.” And they're 
going to go. | think there'll be black fam- 
ilies in droves. That was our intent. 
That's why the film is rated PG-13. I've 
never made a PG-13 film before, ever. 
We did not want to give parents nor 
| schoolteachers nor educational systems 
an excuse why this film cannot be used 
as a class trip, or why it could not be a 
part of their curriculum. 





Q. What do you think is Malcolm's primary 
legacy? 
A. The main reason Malcolm X told his 
story to Alex Haley was to put his life up 
there as an example for African Ameri- 
cans—or anybody, really—that you could 
change your life around if you really ap- 
ply yourself. He says, “Look, people, I 
was a criminal. | peddled grass, I was a 
| Steerer, I was a criminal, I snorted co- 
caine. I got so depraved that even in 
prison I was called Satan.” But he 
turned it around. 





Q. Why did you feel so strongly about hav- 
ing a black director do the picture? 

A. White directors wouldn't have thought 
of putting the Rodney King footage in the 
movie, or of the American flag burning to 
the X, or even of using Nelson Mandela. 
Richard Attenborough did a movie called 
Cry Freedom that was supposed to be 
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the complete Malcolm X. If 


about Stephen Biko. But that movie is 
more about Donald Woods and his family 
trying to get out of South Africa. So if At- 
tenborough had done this film, the main 
character would have been a sympathetic 
white reporter and nothing about Mal- 
colm X. 


Q. But didn't Attenborough do a sympathet- 
ic portrayal of Gandhi? 

A. How does a white director have a copy- 
| right on epics? What, a black director is 
only supposed to do small little films that 
| take place in ghettos or in the projects? | 
can’t shoot a film like a white director? 
That's bull__ 


Q. Why did you include Rodney King and 
Nelson Mandela in the film? 

A. Because the stuff Malcolm X talked 
about is still with us today. I still feel Afri- 
| can Americans are second citizens in this 
| country, just like Malcolm said. 





Q. Why is the film so long? 

A. Because there was so much to tell, and 
this was not going to be an abbreviated, 
abridged version of Malcolm X. 


Q. Were you too respectful of Malcolm? 

A. No. If we were too respectful, we would 
never have had Malcolm snorting co- 
caine, or had a white woman kiss his foot. 
There's a difference between respect and 
love. I think that if you see this film, our 
love for Malcolm is up there on the 
screen. 





Q. No matter what you did, there is going to 
be criticism. Where do you think it will come 
| from? 

A. Criticism is going to come all over. It’s 
going to come from people like [writer 
Amiri] Baraka who felt I was too bour- 
geois to do this film. And it’s going to come 
from the other side: people who believe 
that I'm a racist and antiwhite and anti- 
Semitic and preach hatred. 


Q. What will this movie's success or failure 
mean for you and other black filmmakers? 
A. First of all, this film is not going to bea 
failure. This film is going to be a big hit, 
and it’s really going to crumble that old, 
tired Hollywood axiom that the white 
moviegoing masses are not going to seea 
black film that’s a drama, or a film that’s 
not a comedy and musical, or that 
doesn’t have Eddie Murphy in it. Be- 
cause no matter what lip service those 
executives say, that is still their belief. 
Just look at TV. Every single show that 
is about black folks, they're all situation 
comedies. I mean, you can’t get drama 
out of our lives? But that’s because they 
feel that white people won't be interest- 
ed. I really think they're underestimat- 
ing the intelligence of the white movie- 
going masses, who will see anything if 
| it’s done good. isd 
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Work This Thing? 


New gadgets keep arriving to try to cure VCR illiteracy. 
The latest lets people simply talk to their machine. 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





ETER JENNINGS CAN’T DO IT. NEI- 

ther can Katie Couric. Tom Bro- 

kaw at least gives it a try. “Yes, I 

can program my vcr,” he says, 
“but only for the 1956 version of What's 
My Line?” 

Tipper Gore hasn't even figured out 
how to set the clock; she finally had to 
cover it with black masking tape to 
hide the relentless blinking—12:00/12:00/ 
12:00—that is the unmistakable sign of 
a ver illiterate. Barbara Walters has three 
vers and can’t program any of them. “I’m 
reduced to asking friends to tape for me,” 
she says. “I am deeply ashamed.” 

Ashamed, perhaps, but hardly alone. 
The dirty little secret of the vcr age is that 
almost nobody can work the darn thing— 
at least for anything besides plunking in a 
movie from the corner video store. Much 
of the befuddlement, understandably, af- 
flicts older folks who have never really cot- 
toned to the computer age. But many 
younger, technology-savvy people also 
seem utterly defeated by the maze of but- 
tons and pages of instructions. Authorita- 
tive statistics are not available, but esti- 
mates are that as many as 80% of all vcr 


owners have never learned how to set 
| their machines to record a program. 

The situation has given rise to a new 
industry: devising still more elaborate 
technology to make ver operation less 
daunting. Two years ago, Gemstar Devel- 
opment Corp. introduced VCR Plus+, a 
remote control-size gadget that simplifies 
programming by assigning each show a 
code of one to eight digits. The user 
punches in the code numbers, which in- 
stantly program the ver to record at the 
proper time and channel. Sales of VCR 
Plus+ have reached about 6 million 
worldwide, and 600 U.S. newspapers, 
along with 7V Guide, now carry the code 
numbers in their TV listings. The device is 
being incorporated into some new vcrs. 
“I’m not mechanically inclined,” says TV 
producer Dick Clark, a VCR Plus + enthu- 
siast. “But you just punch in the numbers, 
and it makes you feel like a genius.” 

Now comes an even more sophisticated 
effort to tame the ver. The VCR Voice Pro- 
grammer, a voice-activated remote-control 
device being launched nationally this week 
by Voice Powered Technology, eliminates 
button pushing almost entirely. Just bark 
commands into the microphone—channel 
number, day, time—and the machine does 
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your bidding. A viewer can call out com- 
mands for a variety of other ver functions 
as well, from “rewind” to “zap it” (whiz 
through the commercials). 

These programming devices, of 
course, are hardly hassle-free. VCR Plus + 
must be programmed in advance before it 
can respond to the codes, not a simple pro- 
cess. (Ken Sander, who hosts a New York 
City cable show and dubs himself “the Ca- 
ble Doctor,” will do the job for confused 
viewers in a $45 house call.) The VCR 


| Voice Programmer is also complicated to 








set up (it must be trained to recognize the 
user's voice) and costs a hefty $169, nearly 
as much as some low-priced vers. The de- 
vice is being sold only through a toll-free 
mail-order number (800-788-0800), to 
avoid further markup in stores. 

Why is the ver so intimidating? One 
problem is the ever changing technology, 
another the lack of universal standards. 
Cable has complicated things enormously; 
with some hookups, programming the vcr 
requires two separate sets of instructions— 
one for the cable converter (to switch chan- 
nels), another for the vcr (to turn on at the 
proper time). And even if the machine is 
programmed exactly right, any one of a 
host of pitfalls can scuttle the enterprise. 
Frustrated vcr users can recite them 
through gritted teeth: forgetting to put in a 
cassette; failing to turn on the timer or (on 
some machines) switch off the ver; acci- 
dentally leaving on the mute button; com- 
ing home to discover that a presidential 
press conference has put the whole eve- 
ning’s schedule out of whack. 

To Peter McWilliams, who has written 
several best-selling books about personal 
electronics, resistance to ver technology 
reflects the fact that “people don’t care 
enough about it. If it really is important 
enough, then we'll learn how to do it.” 
Compounding this is the irony that in or- 
der to master a ver, the defining device of 
the video age, one must first master a 
nearly antiquated, pre-wrv skill: reading 
an instruction book. Says David Dewalt, a 
salesman at Brands Mart in Kansas City, 
Missouri: “Reading the manual is some- 
thing most customers don’t understand.” 

The defiant ignorance voiced by many 
ver-phobics may be a sign of technology 
backlash. “I'm electronically incorrect,” 
says Kathy Harrison of Raleigh, North 


| Carolina, who got a ver for her birthday 
| four years ago and hasn't taped a show 


yet. “I don’t like appliances.” Or it may be 


| merely another case of American don’t- 


know-how. In Cily Slickers, Billy Crystal 
spends much of one day on the trail fruit- 
lessly trying to explain to Daniel Stern 
how to tape one show while watching an- 
other. “He'll never get it!” cries their part- 
ner, Bruno Kirby. “It's been four hours. 
The cows can tape something by now.” 
Yes, and those moo-activated vcrs are just 
around the corner. —With reporting by Patrick 
E. Cole/Los Angeles and William Tynan/New York 
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SOUL with a British Accent 


Transatlantic musicians like Mick Hucknall, Lisa Stansfield and Seal revitalize an 


American pop invention—and in some cases make it better 


By DAVID E. THIGPEN 


N THE 1960S AND '70S, THE SOUL 
sounds of Detroit and Philadelphia 
were the glory of American pop. 
From the funk styles of James Brown 
to the fervid testifying of Aretha Franklin 
and Marvin Gaye, soul music was some- 
thing you could not only hear but also feel: 
rhythm without blues, emotion without 
sentimentality. Then in the ’80s a few big 
record companies discovered they could 
rack up sales by substituting hyperactive 
beats and overdressed arrangements for 
soul's honest impact. Subtle vocal stylists 
gave way to crooners; soul gave way to 
dance music, marketed mainly to black 
listeners. Even powerful singers like 
Whitney Houston were steered into this 
aesthetic dead end. 
But soul wouldn't die. Instead it mi- 
grated to the damp environs of Manches- 


ter, England, a roughneck working-class 
stronghold. There, in much the same way 
that British rockers of the 60s adapted 
American rock 'n’ roll, a new wave of mu- 


| sicians have been revitalizing soul, uncov- 


ering new artistic connections and in 
some cases improving on the American 
originators. The result, for music fans, is 
that the soul searching is over. 

The godfather of the British soul inva- 
sion—and its finest vocal stylist—has flam- 


| ing red dreadlocks and a ruby-embedded 
| front tooth. Manchester's Mick Hucknall, 
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32, the peppery-tongued lead singer of 
Simply Red, started a punk band in the 
early ‘80s but quickly tired of punk’s an- 
ger. Sensing a widespread hunger for 
American soul sounds, he and three Man- 
chester pals formed Simply Red in 1984, 
Their first No. 1 hit. Holding Back the 
Years, harked back to the fluid ease of the 
pure soul classics of the "60s and show- 


| cased Hucknall's dapper, crying tenor. 

In their fourth and newest album, 
Stars, they're still at it. But despite his vo- 
cal mastery, Hucknall has taken flak from 
critics who accuse him of ripping off black 
music. He fires back that the record indus- 
try’s marketing of music along racial lines 
reflects something deeper in Americans, 
to whom he says, “Black music by and for 
black people, white music by and for white 
people; that’s one of the reasons you have 
such divisions in your society.” 

The gorgeous, ripened voice of Lisa 
Stansfield, 26, embodies the romance and 
sexiness of soul. Her lyrics are succinct 
portraits of love, seduction and loss: her 
sound is ardent but never florid. soft but 
never sappy. While still barely a teen in her 
hometown of Rochdale, Stansfield desper- 
ately longed to join the nightclub scene of 





nearby Manchester, which was a bubbling 
kettle of soul, rock and punk sounds, “But | 
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was underage,” she says, “so I'd put 
tissue paper in my bra and sneak in 
with my older sister. Of all the music 
I heard, soul. was the most honest.” 

At 14 she started singing in local 
pubs, but quit three years later to 
begin recording with two Rochdale 
musicians. Her payoff came in 1989 
when her debut album, Affection. 
scored two No. | hits on the black 
charts in America. Her newest disk, 
Real Love, is her finest vet: the 
breathy come-ons of Time to Make 
You Mine are arrestingly seductive. 
and in Change she shows off the glo- 
rious arc of her upper register 

The most visionary of the new 
wave is Sealhenry Samuel, a.k.a. 
Seal. The London native, whose par- 
ents are Brazilian and Nigerian, took a 
year-long solo spiritual journey through 
Nepal, India and Thailand before returning 
to London on a tail wind of inspiration. Last 
year Seal, 29, released a namesake album 
intermingling soul, rock and blues hooks 
into a strikingly fresh hybrid. He also intro- 
duced a novel instrument in soul circles: a 
solo acoustic guitar, which vividly sets off 
his yearning, crackling voice. With its 
shifting rhythms and varied sonic textures, 
Seal shows that soul can accommodate un- 
orthodox structures and a mystical tinge 
while still shining through handsomely, 
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YEARNING 
STYLE 

With breathy 
come-ons and 
aripened 
voice, 
Stansfield 
embodies the 
romance and 
sexiness of 
soul 
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Seal creates 
a hybrid of 
soul, rock 
and blues 
that come 
together with 
striking 
originality 


No performer has plumbed the sensual 
side of soul with more skill than newcomer 
Ephraim Lewis. When he was a child in the 
factory town of Wolverhampton, Lewis’ par- 
ents forbade him to listen to any secular mu- 
sic, His father tried to steer him into the min- 
istry, but Lewis had other plans; he left home 
as soon as he turned 17. Settling in Sheffield, 
he bunked with friends and worked through 
the night in recording studios, listening to 
records and composing songs. Says Lewis, 
24: “I discovered Marvin Gaye, Joni Mitchell 
and Curtis Mayfield. I just swallowed it all 
up.” As he was writing his debut album, his 
mother and brother died. Skin, as 
Lewis titled the album, became a rec- 

; ord of his feelings: melancholy and 
vulnerability. When he sings, “Is my 
skin just a veil I’m wearing/ Protect 
me from the world,” his languid bari- 
tone catches gently, and the beating 
rhythms wash over a listener like a 
wave. 

How do the British do it? Per- 
haps by not pigeonholing musi- 
cians and by giving them a wider 
reign in the studio. Says Sade, the 
3ritish chanteuse whose Diamond 
Life album in 1984 signaled the 
British knack for soul: “There’s 
less consumerism in England and 
more idealism in the record busi- 
ness than in America.” a 
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A Vampire 
With Heart... 


TITLE: BRAM STOKER'S DRACULA 
DIRECTOR: I RANCIS FORD COPPOLA 
WRITER: JAMES V. HART 

THE BOTTOM LINE: (Coppola brings the old 


spook story alive—well, undead—as a 
luscious, infernal romance. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


E IS ROMEO, WHOSE YOUNG 
wife, believing him dead, kills 
herself. He is Lucifer, vowing 
revenge on the God who has be- 
trayed him. He is Don Juan, sucking the 
innocence out of his conquests. He is the 
Flying Dutchman, sailing the centuries 
for an incarnation of the woman he 
loved. He is Death, transmitting a vene- 
real plague in his blood, in his kiss. He is 
even Jesus, speaking Jesus’ last words 





AFFAIRS OF STAKE: Chaste Mina (Ryder) and her 


ageless demon lover (Oldman) 


as he dies, a martyr whose mission is to 
redeem womankind. Husband, seducer, 
widower, murderer, Christ and Anti- 
christ, Dracula contains multitudes. He 
is every mortal man and every mortality 
with which man threatens women 

But is he “Bram Stoker’s Dracula”? 
Though the screenplay is more faithful 
than most vampire movies to the book's 
plot, its Dracula is light-years from 
Stoker's. The novel’s count was no de- 
mon lover; he was a pestilence, the lord 
of bats and rats, and his touch was not 
romantic but rabid. He represented un- 
seductive evil. Bram Stoker's Dracula 
proposed that English innocence could 
be sucked dry by European decadence, 
until English common sense drove a 
stake through its lurid heart. 

Francis Ford Coppola’s Dracula, to 
call it by its rightful name, powerfully 
reimagines this Victorian myth for the 
age of Alps. Dracula (Gary Oldman) is a 
warrior-wooer impaled on the cross of 
his love; he must track his obsession un- 
til he is released from it. His misery gives 
him mesmeric mastery. The wretched 
Renfield (Tom Waits—terrific) 
bays to do Dracula’s bidding 
Flowers wilt at the count's pas- 
sage, and maidens burn at his 
touch. A young woman’s tears 
turn to pearls in his hand. 

So if Dracula is the world's 
oldest man, he is also the first 
man of the modern sexual rev- 
olution, awakening the erotic 
impulse in young women like 
flirtatious Lucy (Sadie Frost) 
and chaste Mina (Winona Ry- 
der). They have known only 
puppy love; now they will taste 


wolf lust. And yet Dr. Van 
Helsing (Anthony Hopkins), 


who would purge Dracula's 
spirit from their bodies, is 
working his white magic on 
the wrong subjects. Dracula is 
the cursed soul in need of ex- 
orcism. He has “come across 
oceans and time” to find it. 
And only Mina, the avatar of 
his dead wife, can provide it 
Coppola composes movies 
as Wagner composed operas, 
setting primal conflicts to soar- 
ing emotional lines. The force 
of his will is as imposing as the 
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range of his art. He goes for majesty over 
subtlety and, often as not, finds what he's 
looking for. Magic-lantern images are ey- 
erywhere: in the blood pouring from an 
altar crucifix; in the Castle Dracula 
chauffeur garbed as Darth Vader; in the 
endless supertrain of the count’s cape; in 
the placental gel and rat’s-nest cocoons 
that encase the vampire. But more: in the 
wonderfully spectral mood that does jus- 
tice to the romance at Dracula’s heart. 
Everyone knows that Dracula has a 
heart; Coppola knows that it is more 
than an organ to drive a stake into. To 
the director, the count is a restless spirit 
who has been condemned for too many 
years to interment in cruddy movies. 
This luscious film the crea- 
ture’s nobility and gives him peace. 


restores 
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...And One 
With Vanity 


TITLE: THE TALE OF THE BODY THIEF 
AUTHOR: ANNE RIC! 

PUBLISHER: KNOPI"; 430 PAGES; $24 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 4 /oppish bloodsucker 
gels conned out of his socks in a narration 
that is very ¢ ampy, very ¢ lever. 


By JOHN SKOW 


NE OF THE BETTER LITERARY 

jokes of the past few years is 

Anne Rice's portrayal of vam- 

pires—actually gray-suited Pat 
Buchanan-type homophobes who 
wouldn't risk a Paisley tie, most of 
them—as mincing exquisites. Boldly and 
impudently, she has caricatured the 
gaudy world of high-camp New Orleans 
homosexuals (so the reader guesses) as 
a cabal of tormented blood drinkers. The 
mannered dress and behavior, the pri- 
vate recognitions and ironies, the tire- 
less naughtiness, the forbidden seduc- 
tions and ultimate sterility (vampires 
cannot breed, Rice assures us) are car- 
ried over unchanged to the vampire 
world. So is a pervasive and undisguised 
homoeroticism. 

These sly borrowings, more evident 
than ever in this fourth of the author's 
vampire tales, have worked brilliantly. 
We're absolutely convinced, for in- 
stance, that Rice’s star, the blond, hand- 
some vampire Lestat, is exactly the 200- 
year-old bloodsucker he claims to be. He 
was the dark eminence in Rice's first 
chronicle, /nterview with the Vampire, 
and his monstrous self-fascination has 
taken over succeeding narrations, Le- 
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KAREN ORIEN 





stat is something of a windbag, alter- 
nately luxuriating in the dark perfection 
of his sin and then writhing in rather 
Stagey shame for his moral awfulness, 
This foppish introspection fogs the early 
chapters of the present novel. But just 
before the reader's eyes glaze over, the 
willful and impulsive Lestat tangles 
. with a mortal con 
man whose ex- 
traordinary psy- 
chic powers let 
him cheat the vam- 
pire out of his de- 
monic, enormous- 
ly powerful body, 
Thus the plot: 
Lestat, in a male 
human body, 
charges about the 
f world with his 
/ mortal friend Da- 
RICE: Undisguised vid Talbot, trying 
homoeroticism to reclaim his vam- 
pire body. As usu- 
al, author Rice is eerily good at making 
the impossible seem self-evident, in this 
case, showing how painfully uncomfort- 
able it is for the con man, Lestat and fi- 
nally Talbot to be stumbling about in the 
wrong bodies. Of course there are a cou- 
ple of breathless, will-he-or-won’t-he 
subtexts. Will Talbot and Lestat make 
love? And—the same theme restated— 
will Talbot let Lestat turn him into a 
vampire? It shouldn't spoil the melodra- 
ma to report that in these campaigns Le- 
Stat scores one success, one failure. ™ 





THEATER 
Celebrating 
Gay Anger 


TITLE: ANGELS IN AMERICA 

AUTHOR: TONY KUSHNER 

WHERE: MARK TAPER FORUM, LOS ANGELES 
THE BOTTOM LINE: Ani 4/DS epic dazzlingly 
blends sitcom, the supernatural and the 
ghost of Roy Cohn. 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY III 








HE CENTRAL VISUAL IMAGE OF 
this season’s most eagerly await- 
ed American play is a towering 
wall, like the facade of some 
Greek Revival government colossus, 
with two jagged cracks running from top 
to bottom. Before a word is spoken, this 
symbol—with its promise of that facade’s 
eventually cracking wide open—conveys 
the aura of physical decay and revolu- 
tionary social change that drives Tony 
=) 























Kushner’s 7'2-hr. epic about aps, gay lib- 
eration and the breakdown of the Reagan 
era’s sanctimonious hypocrisy. 

But if the imagery sums up the foun- 
dation-toppling ideology of Angels in 
America, which last week won the Eve- 
ning Standard award as London’s best 
play while an updated and expanded 
version debuted in Los Angeles, it can- 
not begin to suggest the playwright's 
wacky tactics—the derisive humor, un- 
inhibited fantasy and freehand jumbling 
of the journalistic and the supernatural 
that distinguish this raging farce from 
lesser, if tidier, aips plays. Kushner 
takes a topic for a TV mini-series and 
warps it into weirdly satisfying poetry. 

Kushner isn’t much interested in 
promoting understanding between gays 
and the straight world, as is fostered by 
the current Broadway musical Falsettos. 
He certainly isn’t interested in autobio- 
graphical pain of the kind that Larry 
Kramer so affectingly revisits in his off- 
Broadway drama The Destiny of Me. He 
seems especially unsympathetic to clos- 





BEAST AT BAY: Leibman as Roy Cohn and 
K. Todd Freeman as his campy nurse 


et cases and bisexuals, as personified in 
a Mormon character whose ambitions 
clash with his libido: the man’s straight 
wife and gay lover both cast him aside. 
Politically, Angels preaches to the choir, 
celebrating gay anger and _ self-righ- 
teousness (to gleeful whoops from the 
audience) rather than explaining gay 
angst to the uninitiated. The author and 
the delighted spectators reflect an evo- 
lution in attitude akin to what happened 
among blacks and women: one genera- 
tion sought empathy; the next demand- 
ed justice; the generation equivalent to 
Kushner’s just flat-out asserted equality 
and spurned any more debate. 

At the center of a slender and in- 
creasingly metaphysical plot are broken 
troths, gay and straight, and the socially 
rich yet emotionally solitary life of Roy 
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Cohn, the lawyer and dealmaker who 
denied his homosexuality up to the mo- 
ment of his death from ains in 1986. 

Cohn is the ideal villain. He stole 
from clients. He corrupted the political 
system. He illegally lobbied a judge to se- 
cure the execution of Ethel Rosenberg 
(who haunts Cohn in his dying days, 
then says the Kaddish over his corpse, 
ending with a blasphemous but heartfelt 
“son of a bitch”). But for Kushner’s po- 
lemical purposes, Cohn’s greatest evil 
was his willingness to tolerate, in fact 
promote, discrimination against gays 
even as he secretly enjoyed boundless 
gay sex. He is embodied with robust hu- 
mor and seductive malevolence by 
Kushner and actor Ron Leibman, who 
make Cohn a villain-one-loves-to-hate, 
like Richard III but slipperier and funni- 
er. In the best passage, Cohn asserts he 
is not a gay man atall buta heterosexual 
who sleeps with men. Gays, he explains, 
Know no one and have “zero clout.” 

The other actors are bland, save for 
Cynthia Mace as the Mormon’s de- 
ranged wife, but her role starts at a 
mountaintop of emotional frenzy and 
leaves her nowhere to go. As a gay man 
who deserts a dying lover, Joe Mantello 
projects a nihilism far more intriguing 
than Stephen Spinella’s saintliness as 
the lover, although Spinella has the al- 
most unplayable task of being visited by 
angels, ascending to heaven and return- 
BY THE EDITOR ing to earth—alive despite two apparent 
death scenes—to bless the multitudes, 
Kushner has said the play's second half 
is two drafts away from being done. He 
should focus on this character and the 
banal finale if he wants to be poetically— 


rather than just politically—c. rect. 
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T's LONELY AT THE TOP, AND REAL- 

ly depressing too. At least that’s the 

inescapable impression conveyed 

za a al by Automatic for the People, R.E.M.’s 
follow-up to its 1991 critical and com- 
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For years, business travelers have eamed frequent flyer miles and 
have flown free. The rest of us paid for ourairline tickets. Free air travel 
was just a dream. 

The Air Miles idea changes all that. 


FREE MILES FOR THE THINGS YOU BUY EVERY DAY. 
With the Air Miles Program, yo 
you regularly do: buying things. For our sponsors, a group of America’s 


get free air travel by simply doing what 


most prestigious companies, free miles are simply a way of saying “thank 
you" for buying their products. You'll get miles for purchasing products and 
services from companies like AT&T, The Coors Brewing Company, Citibank 
VISA’ and MasterCard, Ford, General Cinema Theatres, Hertz, Hyatt Hotels 
and Resorts, LensCrafters and The PRODIGY ‘Service. From magazines like 
Entertainment Weekly’ and LIFE” And from products as varied as Clorox’ 
Liquid Bleach, Fritos brand Com Chips, Hidden Valley Ranch’ Salad 
Dressing, Kingsford Charcoal Briquets and SMARTFOOD ' Popcom. 


JOINING IS FREE, TOO. 

Tostart earning miles, the first thing you do is join. It doesn’t cost 
a penny. We'll set up an account for your household to keep track of 
your miles 

Then simply buy the kinds of products and services you would 
regularly buy and watch the miles pile up. Some sponsors, like Citibank 
VISA’ and MasterCard, AT&T or Hertz, will report your purchase activity 
automatically when you take advantage of one of their offers. Others, like 
restaurants and retailers, will give you vouchers which you send to us. 

In either case, you'll regularly get a statement of exactly how many 
miles you've accumulated. And you'll also leam about all the new 
Air Miles Program sponsors in the coming months 


YOUR SEAT IS WAITING ON AMERICAN AIRLINES,” 
UNITED AIRLINES, USAR, AiR CANADA. 


You can use your Air Miles travel credits to fly to any of their 
destinations. Which means just about anywhere, They fly to over 280 
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cities around the world, 
with 7,000 departures a 
day. You could be on 
any one of them 


A MILE IS A MILE. 

In the Air Miles 
Program, each mile 
you collect is worth 
one mile of free air 
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back. Ifit's a 2,000-mile round trip to 


travel. So if grandma 
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the beach, that's how many you'll need. You don't need tens of thousands 


is 300 miles away, you 
need just 600 Air Miles 
travel credits to get there and 


of points. And since your household can all collect in one account, your 
miles pile up fast 

When you have enough, just call the Air Miles reservation center 
more than 14 days in advance. Then we'll simply issue you airline tickets 
like any normal paying passenger. 

Of course, there are a few restrictions, You will have to stay over a 
Saturday. And there are some black-out dates. 


ENROLL NOW. THIS MINUTE. 

To join the Air Miles Program, all you have to do is send us the 
attached card or call us at 1-800-262-6413. In tum, we'll send you your 
membership card and a package that gives you all the program terms 
and conditions, tells you who all the participating sponsors are, and lists 
all the special offers available to members. 

In the months to come, there will be so many opportunities to buy 
a little smarter with Air Miles 

Don’t miss one of them 


A Miles program is operated by LMG. Inc. which is the sole issuer and agent for Ar Miles travel credits 









ADVERTISEMENT 


FINALLY, 
A PLACE FOR 
PARENTS TO TURN 
FOR ANSWERS 


How can you cut colicky crying in half? 






ot 


What should you do when your kid 
throws a tantrum? 


7 
“~~ 


What do you need to know 
about daycare? 


Get valuable parenting information instantly, over 
the phone. Over 1,000 topics are discussed each day 
by the most respected names in child rearing. 
Call today for expert information on health, 
discipline, safety, and more. 














Exclusive Message Service. 
Leave your personalized question for our experts—and you'll 





receive a written reply! 


EASY DIAL INSTRUCTIONS: 


1. DIAL 1-900 -535-MOMS 


2. SELECT AGE GROUP OF YOUR CHOICE: 
#1 (PREGNANCY), #2 (NEWBORNS), #3 (INFANTS), #4 (TODDLERS), 
#5 (PRESCHOOL), #6 (PRETEEN), #7 (ADOLESCENCE) 


3. SELECT THE DAILY TOPIC YOU WISH TO HEAR 
(WITHIN YOUR AGE GROUP) 


1-900 -535-MOMS 


CALLS ARE $1.95 FOR THE FIRST MINUTE, 95¢ FOR EACH MINUTE THEREAFTER, 
FROM PARENTING MAGAZINE AND THE NATIONAL PARENTING CENTER. 
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DODGING PREDICTABILITY: The 
resourceful R.E.M., never unfocused 


dirgelike number featuring lyricist and 
lead singer Michael Stipe, and continues 


its downward spiral with a string of 
songs that meander into a morass of 


hopelessness, anger and loss. 

The disc reaches its emotional na- 
dir with Sweetness Follows, in which 
Stipe ponders the death of loved ones, 
and Everybody Hurts, an anti-suicide 
lullaby. Clearly ambivalent about his 
and the band’s new status as pop icon, 
Stipe seems to be mourning nothing 
less than a loss of innocence. “I'm sure 
all those people understand/ It’s not 
like years before,” he sings in Night- 
swimming. “The fear of getting caught/ 
The recklessness of water/ They cannot 
see me naked.” 

Yet R.E.M. is too resourceful a band 
to bog down totally in such melancholy 
musings. Proving that a so-called alter- 
native band can keep its edge after con- 
quering the musical mainstream, Auto- 
matic for the People manages to dodge 
predictability without ever sounding 
aimless or unfocused. Buoyed by a lush 
weave of chiming guitars, muted Strings 
and oboe, Stipe’s moody vocals float 
over the music like leaves drifting 
across a dark pond. The songs, which 
tend to start slowly and build momen- 
tum, shimmer and swirl with bitter- 
sweet melodies and riffs that gather 
rather than hook. Nightswimming, 
which circles around a cascading piano 
part, and Find the River, which reso- 
nates with a yearning for primordial pu- 
rity, have the wistful gravity of old snap- 
shots, fleeting moments frozen in the 
amber glaze of memory. 

The band’s continued ability to puta 
sharp point on its sentiments is evident 
on two other tracks: the relatively up- 
beat rocker /gnoreland, which backs up 
its political conviction with grinding, 
discordant guitars, and the sardonic 
Man on the Moon, in which Stipe for once 
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breaks free of his bonds and takes flight 
on a larky lyric: “Let’s play Twister/ 
Let’s play Risk/ See you in heaven if you 
make the list." By then, though, it’s im- 
possible not to hope that next time out 
Stipe will lighten up a bit and leave the 
weight of the world on someone else’s 
shoulders. a 


Seore Another 
For Americans 


TITLE: MC TEAGUE 
COMPOSER: WILI.IAM BOLCOM 


LIBRETTISTS: ARNOLD WEINSTEIN AND 
ROBERT ALTMAN 


WHERE: LYRIC OPERA OF CHICAGO 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7 fie (atest successful 
home-grown opera is a brash tale of turn- 
of-the-century passions. 


By MICHAEL WALSH 





HESE ARE RICH TIMES FOR AMERI- 

can opera. After years of pro- 

specting in the wilderness of arid 

academic styles and played-out 
compositional veins, composers may fi- 
nally have hit an operatic mother lode. 
Within the past year, the Metropolitan 
Opera has staged two successful world 
premieres by Americans, John Cori- 
gliano’s The Ghosts of Versailles and 
Philip Glass’s 7he Voyage. This month, 
through Noy. 24, Lyric Opera of Chicago 
is striking pay dirt with William Bol- 
com’s McTeague. Eureka! 

Until now, Frank Norris’ 1899 novel 
was best known as the inspiration for 
Erich von Stroheim's 1924 silent epic 
Greed. Bolcom has given the material a 
brash, distinctive voice. His score 
evokes turn-of-the-century America in a 
slick, seamless potpourri of retro mod- 
ernism, long, loose-limbed melodies and 
irresistible rhythmic invention. 

In contrast to the cinematically luxu- 
rious Greed, the libretto of McTeague—by 
Bolcom’s longtime collaborator Arnold 
Weinstein and director Robert Altman— 
relates the action in spare, simple prose. 
McTeague (tenor Ben Heppner), a pow- 
erful brute who has set up shop as an 
unlicensed dentist in San Francisco, 
falls in love with his best friend Marcus 
Schouler's girl, Trina (soprano Cather- 
ine Malfitano, in a marvelously sensual 
performance). After Trina wins $5,000 
in a lottery—and McTeague’s practice is 
ruined when the jealous Marcus (bari- 
tone Timothy Nolen) reports him to the 
authorities—the relationship sinks 
slowly into a morass of miserliness and 





















THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


CALL TOLL FREE ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 


*No risk 30-day return privilege. 
24 HRS. A DAY *Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 


800-872-5200 ei oii melon en homer 


A GOOD NIGHT'S SLEEP TO Go 


ou can't avoid noise pollution...but you can greatly 

reduce it with the new Marsona® Portable/ Travel 
Sound Conditioner. Smaller than most paperweights, 
it does a big job of sound conditioning, masking every- 
thing from the sporadic sounds of a snoring spouse to 
the steady roar of traffic. It puts the gentle patter of 
rain or the soft rush of a waterfall on your night table 
- or you can take it with you on your next business 
trip or travels! Blocks out unwanted sounds from 
noisy neighbors, televisions, stereos and nearby air- 
ports. Versatile and economical, it has a 6° cord and uses regular household current, Now, you 
can work or play in peace...and get a good night's sleep! Compact (5-1/4~x4-1/8“x2-1/4") and 
lightweight (1.2 Ibs.), it's ideal for home or travel. Travel case included. Mfr's 1-yr. Itd. warranty. 
UL listed. $99.95 #2830. International Travel Sound Conditioner equipped with dual-voltage 
capability for use with both foreign and domestic currents. $119.95 #4060. 





















CUSTOM BACK SUPPORT 


he Air Belt is designed to help you relieve 

and prevent back pain without restricting your 
movements. You can enjoy some activities that 
were once off-limits because of lower back pain. 
Simply squeeze the removable aspirator bulb to 
inflate belt for your individualized lumbar support. 
A unique system of air chambers gently applies 
pressure to help relax your muscles and encourage 
proper alignment of your lower back. The contoured shape is comfortable and flexible to allow you 
a full range of movement. You can walk, run, garden, play tennis, ski or just sit for hours in com- 
fort. Made of soft, breathable material to keep you cool and dry. Adjustable, hand-washable. 
$59.95 Medium (29"-35") #3590, Large (36"-41") #3600 or Extra Large (41"-50") #3605, 


TO YOUR HEALTH 


D ating back 800 years, ancient Mandarins believed Chinese Exercise Balls 
induced well-being and serenity of the spirit. Rotating the balls in the 
palm of each hand stimulates fingers and acupuncture points, improving the 
m circulation of vital energy throughout the body. They emit a distantly mys- 
terious chime, making them effective in relaxation and meditation. Sports 
enthusiasts, musicians, computer users and health-conscious people every- 
where consider them great muscle conditioners. Arthritis sufferers can ben- 
efit from this gentle but challenging 
exercise. These treasured gifts were given 
to President and Mrs. Reagan while visiting 
China. Beautifully handcrafted, these 45mm. pol- 
ished chrome balls come in an exquisite silk brocade box. 


One set for $29.95 #1702 - two sets for $49.95 #1705. 
® . ” 
THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® | 800-872-5200 


+ DEPT. TMER113; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, OH 43026 
TO ORDER BY MAIL: 


+Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, dept. code , and quantity of each item. 
«Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
+For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 















Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling Up to $40.....$ 5.95 $100.01 to $150.....$ 14.95 
and insurance for guaranteed delivery. $40.01 to $50....$ 6.95 $150.01 to $200.....$ 16.95 
Federal Express delivery available for $50.01 to $70....$ 8.95 $200.01 to $250.....$ 19.95 


additional $7.50 per order. $70.01 to $100..$11.95 Over $250.....$ 21.95 


Canagian residents. we cat only accept telephone orders 
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Hf you'd like to hear more about our Colorful founder drop us a line. 


THIS OLD SAFE didn’t fall on Jack Daniel, 


but it may as well have. 


One morning in 1905, the safe wouldn’t 
cooperate with its owner (he thought he knew 
the combination well). Mr. Jack lost his temper 
and kicked it hard enough to break his _ 

big toe. Infection took a lot of people fg 

in those days, and a few years later. it 


took Jack Newton Daniel. Faithful to : 





his ways, we've never altered the 
whiskey that bears his name. Nor 
we'll admit, ever found reason to 
mess with that old safe. 


SMOOTH SIPPIN’ 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY 


Tennessee Whiskey © 40-43% alcohol by volume 80-86 proof) © Distilled 
Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route | Lynchburg (Pop 3 
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sexual dysfunction. Driven nearly mad, 
McTeague kills his wife, steals her mon- 
ey and sets out for Death Valley, grimly 
pursued by Marcus: Wozzeck meets The 
Ballad of Baby Doe. 

Altman, whose only previous operat- 
ic staging was a 1983 Rake’s Progress at 
the University of Michigan-Ann Arbor, 
proves to be an ideal directorial choice. 
Especially noteworthy is Trina’s erotic 
soliloquy as she lies in bed showered 


MISER’S MORASS: Malfitano and 
Heppner locked ina tragedy of greed 


with her gold pieces, a latter-day Danaé. 
And surely the opening scene of Act II. 
in which the maid Maria (mezzo Emily 
Golden) hymns the joy of wealth while 
experiencing the joy of sex up against a 
fence, is an operatic first. 

History cautions against too quickly 
proclaiming a Golden Age for native op- 
era. The 1930s witnessed a false dawn 
when Howard Hanson's Merry Mount 
and Deems Taylor's The King’s Hench- 
man, among other worthy pieces, took 
the stage at the Met only to disappear 
soon after. A few decades later, compos- 
ers such as Douglas Moore (Baby Doe), 
Robert Ward (The Crucible) and Samuel 
Barber (Vanessa) made another attempt 
to establish American opera, but their 
works faded as well. 

The new generation may have better 
luck. Euro-centrism is dying, and with it 
the reflexive Europhilia of audiences 
The new operas are eclectic, tuneful and 
frankly crowd pleasing. Once again, 
new music is where the action, and the 
money, is. Let the Europeans munch on 
the indigestible tone rows of Aribert Rei- 
mann or the pretentious obscurity of Sir 
Michael Tippett. Americans want some- 
thing with a beat they can virtually 
dance to. In McTeague, they have it. 























The Making 
Of a Monster 


ROBERT DUVALL, BULKED UP INSIDE HIS 
military overcoat and nearly expres- 
sionless beneath a bushy mustache, 
looks as much like Frankenstein’s mon- 
ster as Joseph Stalin in Heo’s new film 
about the Soviet dictator. Certainly his 
deeds are just as monstrous, and even 
more unfathomable. Directed by Ivan 
’asser, STALIN vividly chronicles the 
revolutionary footsoldier’s rise to power 
and his ruthless, increasingly paranoid 
reign of terror. The scenes of Stalin’s 
1930s’ purges are especially chilling, 
and the film gratifyingly avoids hokey 
re-creations of “big” historical events 
like the Yalta Conference. Still, despite 
Duvall’s intense performance, the cen- 
tury’s least charismatic evildoer re- 
mains a stubbornly opaque figure. 


° ° 
Christmas Kickoff 
SCHRAFFT’S, GIMBEL’S, THE BILTMORE 
Hotel: all are gone. But one beloved New 
York City institution blessedly prospers: 
the RADIO CITY CHRISTMAS SPECTACU- 
LAR. One million people are expected to 
see the 60th edition of the Music Hall 
show (through Jan. 6), double the num- 
ber of a decade ago. No wonder, Here's a 
spectacular that really is—a lavish cele- 
bration of the spirit of Christmas simul- 
taneously traditional and inventive. Ted- 
dy bears dance The Nutcracker, Scrooge 
learns compassion, ice skaters whirl 
around a mini Rockefeller Plaza rink, the 
Rockettes march The Parade of the 
Wooden Soldiers, and shepherds and 
sheep, Wise Men and camels celebrate 
the Nativity. Joy to the world! 


AStar Stalemated 


TEDDY ROOSEVELT’S DAUGHTER ALICE 
used to say that her father longed to be 
the bride at every wedding and the 
corpse at every funeral. In SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT, a thriller that opened on 
Broadway last week, actor Stacy Keach 
achieves something akin to T.R.'s 
dream, Without spoiling the ‘sur- 
prises” in a lumpishly predictable plot, 













TELEVISION: Duvall, intense but 
opaque as the Soviet dictator 








SHOW BUSINESS: The Music Hall 
joyously salutes the holidays 







































THEATER: Keach valiantly vanquishes 
every foe but the playwright 
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WALT in MOSLEY 


BOOKS: A Clinton favorite eases 
detective noir into fresh territory 


CINEMA: A subtle portrait of Van Gogh 
in his final, fertile months 
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one can reveal that Keach does not dis- 
appear when the reclusive billionaire he 
plays is shot and dumped into one of 
Harry Houdini’s escape boxes before the 
first-act curtain. Keach acts with brio 
and glee, but as ever with author Rupert 
Holmes (The Mystery of Edwin Drood), 
the characters lack inner life. As the set 
suggests, they are pawns on a chess- 
board—with no grand master in sight. 


Presidential 
* al 

Private Eye 

TIMES, LEADERS AND HEROES CHANGE. 
John F. Kennedy was a fan of superspy 
James Bond's savoir faire and flashy vic- 
tories over cold war bad guys. It seems 
somehow fitting that Bill Clinton’s fa- 
vorite literary do-gooder is Easy Raw- 
lins, a savvy, down-to-earth African- 
American private eye based in Los 
Angeles. In WHITE BUTTERFLY (Norton; 
$19.95), the third book in the Rawlins 
series, good-time girls, corrupt politi- 
cians, trigger-happy psychopaths and 
other crime-novel fixtures are all in 
place. But Walter Mosley’s writing 
hums with the particular rhythms and 
blues of the black American experience. 
What makes these books special is their 
vivid portrayal of life in the side streets 
where Philip Marlowe seldom ventured. 


Bs | 
Under a Stormy Sky 
WHAT LUST? WHAT LIFE? NOT FOR MAU- 
rice Pialat the gorgeously gaudy tones in 
which Hollywood paints the fine artist. 
The French writer-director’s VAN GOGH 
isa portrait—almost a still life—of a som- 
ber fellow who is too busy creating mas- 
terpieces in the final months of his life to 
have time for melodramatic effects like 
lopping off his ear. In such films as Lou- 
fou and A Nos Amours, Pialat has sullenly 
railed against the strictures of French 
bourgeois life. In Van Gogh, he has found 
a kindred spirit; for both, artistic com- 
promise is a crime against humanity. 
Jacques Dutronc plays the painter as a 
troubled man (but not a madman) witha 
mission, a sort of nerd for art. Full of 
graceful compositions and expansive 


conversation, Van Gogh is an eyeful. 


And an earful too. i 
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ONE FOR ALL/KING KONG = 
$5.00 Rebate Offer 


and get a $5.00 rebate 
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NIVERSAL REMOTES 


Buy a 60th anniversary King Kong video cassette nem 
plus any ONE FORALL universal remote ntrol 
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ONE FOR ALL” universal remotes eliminate the clutter of 
separate remotes and replace lost or broken remotes for TVs, 
VCRs, Cable Boxes, CD players, and more, That makes 
them great holiday gifts. And if you buy one now, plus a 
60th anniversary King Kong video 
Cassette, you can get a $5.00 rebate. 
So don’t monkey around and miss 


out. This is a holiday deal you're KOR ALL 


sure to go ape over. UNIVERSAL REMOTES 





For More Details, Call Toll-Free 1-800- 394-3000. 
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Ball’s Belle? 


OF ALL HIS CAMPAIGN PROM- 
ises, President-elect Bill Clin- 
ton wont mind this one com- 
ing home to roost: having JUDY 


COLLINS sing at his Inaugural 
Although the formal invitation 


is not yet in hand, the excited 
singer is already warming up 
her bell-like tones in prepara- 

event. On her song 


tion for the 
list: Chelsea Vorning, Both Sides 


Vow and The Blizzard, about 
making it through hard times 
Collins, who says she hasn't 
been this psyched since the 
Kennedy Administration, be- 
lieves_ that s the perfect 
act for the Inaugural. Who 
else should be on the bill? 
“Elvis would nice,” she 
suggests, “but you can’t have 


everything.’ 


Her Way 





THE PACKAGING LOOKS FAMILIAR: THE 
lingerie, the sex, the mi Madonna, 
right? Don't tell that NATASHA 
ALEXANDROVNA. The doe-eyed Rus- 
sian beauty can't escay compari- 
sons. She’s white-hot { the run- 
ways of Europe to the airwaves of the 
U.S., and her third album, Aussian 
Revolution, will be out in January. But 


Natasha, 26, wants to pri 
ing and skimpy clothir 

donna make. She wower 
vard last month with r br 
discussion of U.S.-Russi 

cations, but the really big 
Lack of repression. Seem win 


nota 


that sing- 


Ma- 


em at Har- 


ainy 


mmuni- 
flerence? 


gup 


in Europe gives you an edge on casual 
nudity. “I'm used to nudit says Na- 
tasha. “I consider it art | use that 


art in a 100% different y 
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By SOPHFRONIA SCOTT GREGORY 





Small-Town Eats 


WHAT DO YOU DO WHEN YOU HAVE THE NIGHTTIMI 
grumbellies but you live in a town where the last 
diner closes at 6:30 p.m.? Starving aside, you open 
your own place. That’s what Eldon, lowa, residents 
TOM and ROSEANNE ARNOLD have done. Look for 
Roseanne and Tom's Big Food Diner to open in Jan- 
uary with a menu chock full of healthy treats like 


turkey burgers. And of course there'll be lots of Ar- 


nold memorabilia to go around. Pass the catsup! 
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The Madam’s 
Mystery 


BEADS OF SWEAT ARE OUT IN 
full force on many prominent 
Rea- 
son: the theft of one very promi- 
nent madam’s little black book 
SIDNEY BIDDLE BARROWS repor't- 
ed last week that someone has 
stolen an 8-in.-thick folder filled 
with the names and addresses of 
former clients from the days of 
her notorious service 
Since the info also included 
kinky details about sexual pref- 
erences of the upper-class Johns, 
the “Maytlower Madam” is wor- 
ried that their privacy may be 
in jeopardy. “I’m afraid some 
one’s now out there blackmail 
ing these poor guys,” she says 
Maybe Barrows should have been 
more prudent about security 
She kept the folder underneath 
her living-room couch and 
hadn't looked at it in years 
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Election Day Fraud. 
On Television 


EMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN RON 

Brown was beaming as he bounced into the enn Wash- 

ington bureau (where I work part time). And rightly 

so. It was midafternoon on Election Day, and exit polls 
showed that Bill Clinton was going to win big. But before going 
on-air, Brown sobered up. “I'd better not seem too happy,” he 
said. “The polls are still open.” Brown soon appeared on TV 
screens around the world expressing cautious optimism to an 
interviewer who knew as well as Brown did that the result 
was a foregone conclusion. 

Bush deputy campaign director Mary Matalin was inter- 
viewed on cnna few minutesatfter Brown. Her eyes said it was all 
over, but her mouth soldiered on. Reports of high voter turnout 
were very encouraging for hopes of a Bush upset, she insisted. 

The drama that had you glued to your TV the evening of 
Nov. 3 was a fraud perpetrated by a vast conspiracy. Virtually 
everyone you saw on-screen—reporters, analysts, candidates 
and their handlers—knew what everyone else was waiting to 
hear, yet pretended ignorance. Not just that Clinton would win, 
but by what margin in which states. And the Senate and gover- 
norship results too. All available at the punch of a computer 
button hours before they were reported to viewers. 

The New York Times editorialized afterward that “the four 
networks deserve unstinting praise for threading a careful 
path between sensationalism and censorship.” In fact, elec- 
tion-night broadcasts were an orgy of both vices, as all the net- 
works generated false tension while suppressing the very in- 
formation that would dissipate it. 

And why? Because otherwise sane people believe—against 
all logic—that it somehow undermines democracy to project 
the result of an election before some people have voted. The 
networks are not to blame. Under pressure from Congress and 
sundry goody-goodies, they have agreed not to “characterize 





the outcome” in any state until the polls (the real polls) have 
closed in that state. This hasn’t satisfied some Westerners, 


who complain about announced results from the East before 
polls have closed in the West. 

This year all four networks called the Clinton victory at 
10:48 p.m. Eastern time—7:48 p.m. in the West where polls 


| Closed at 8 p.m.—thereby denying Westerners 12 precious 


minutes during which to vote in ignorance, Meanwhile, news- 
papers—including the New York 7imes—had hit the streets as 
early as 10:30 p.m. with cLinron victory headlines. 

Self-censorship inevitably blurs into outright deception as 
network anchors pretend the race hasn't been decided. “The 
only way Bush can win now is by carrying states Y, Y and Z.” 
they say, knowing full well that Bush can’t carry states X, Y 
and Z and cannot win even if he does. Or they drop little hints 
of the true outcome—“The smell of change is in the air tonight, 
Peter"—as if these insights derive from years of experience 
and exquisitely sensitive journalistic nostrils rather than from 
cold, hard numbers on a computer screen in front of them. 

The exit polls do provide a way of hint dropping: “While 
we don't yet know who will carry Georgia, Dan, it’s interesting 
to note that Clinton is running strongly there among people 
both under and over five foot six.” Or they provide grist for 
tautological insights: “People who say that Bill Clinton re- 
minds them of Jack the Ripper seem to be voting against Clin- 
ton in large numbers tonight, Tom.” 

What's the point? I have news for people voting late in the 
evening on the West Coast. It is virtually certain that the elec- 
tion result is settled by the time you vote. This is true whether 
or not that result is reported on TV. In fact, even those, like 
me, who voted early in the morning on the East Coast could do 
so with confidence that the election result would be deter- 
mined despite our particular vote, if not before it. 

But if reporting the result on TV leads people not to vote, 
however nutty their reason, isn’t that a bad thing? Well, even 
studies purporting to show that early reporting reduces voter 
turnout don’t claim that this affects the actual result—in the 
main race or in subsidiary contests. And that's only logical. 
Why should knowing the outcome discourage voters for the 
loser more than voters for the winner, or vice versa? High vot- 
er turnout is desirable for its own sake, | suppose. But surely, 
deceiving people into exercising their right to vote is high- 
mindedness gone badly astray. 

Some argue that exit polls shouldn’t be reported because 
they may be wrong. But aren’t other citizens able to handle 
this possibility as well as the journalists and politicos? The 
main difference between exit polls and other polls is that exit 
polls are more likely to be accurate. Fear that they are right, 
not fear that they are wrong, is what upsets people. 

The New York 7imes recommends “extending daylight 
time for two weeks in the West,” keeping East Coast polls 
open until 9 p.m. and requiring Western polls to shut at 7 p.m. 
The aim of this Rube Goldberg contrivance would be a uni- 
form poll closing. Thus, to save Westerners from the alleged 
danger of a devalued vote at, say, 7:30 p.m., they will be denied 
the right to vote that late at all. And even this won't solve the 
censorship problem, since the networks know the results long 
before the polls actually close. 

I have a better idea. Why don’t we grow up? Voting is an 
act of democratic faith. You do it even though you know that 
elections are never determined by one vote. If you can't stand 
the thought that your vote doesn’t “matter” in that sense, 
you'd better not vote at any hour in any time zone. a 
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OK. Let’ get down to business.” | unny how the two objects below resemble one another. But if you had to invest a sizeable 
chunk of your cash flow in a new phone system, you might fail to see the humor. Which is why you should know about CentraNet" 
service from GTE. With CentraNet! you get all the features and flexibility of the most sophisticated business telephone system, with- 
outa large capital outlay. So there’s no risk of buying too much system, or too little. In fact. there’s hardly a risk at all. Because every- 
thing you need for CentraNet” to work on your phones is located at our office. not yours. And, you can add lines or change features 


anyume. For example. if you have an office in one location and expand to another, you can connect the two without incurring any 


additional expenses. Call us at 1-800-462-6000. Because you do have a choice. Go with @nte ETT Or go with the flow 





traNet ts a registered ser tk of GTE Corporation. CenteaNet® service is available in m 


st ares: 


GTE 





DISCOVER‘ COROLLA... AGAESL 





“I love what you do for me? 
> TOYOTA 





It’s a safe bet you first discovered Corolla early in your driving career. After all, Corolla was introduced in 1968, 
back when hair was long, skirts were short, and cars stretched a city block. But now it’s the nineties. And just as 
you've changed over the past twenty-five years, so has Corolla. Introducing the all-new 1993 Toyota Corolla. 
With an interior that’s bigger, more comfortable, so you can stretch your legs, not your patience. A larger, 
more powerful engine* And an abundance of safety features, including a standard driver-side air bag! side- 
door impact beams, and available Anti-lock Brakes. Yet with all these changes, it’s still a Corolla. 
Which, after all, is what drove you to discover it in the first place. Take a look at the new 1993 Toyota Corolla. 
Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for a brochure and location of your nearest dealer. 

And discover again what you need in a car today. 





INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW 
1993 TForvoTa “LOR OLEA : 


92 Toyora Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. *1 S-liter engine standard on LE and DX model 


